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Chartres Cathedral. 
aRIIAY, | HARTRES, the small and 


Sexe ancient town in which 
this mest interesting 
cathedral ‘stands, is situ- 

ated about midway be- 

tween Paris and the west 
coast of France, and is 
easily approached by the 
western line of railway ; 
passing by the way Sevres, 

Versailles, Trappes, Ram- 

bouillet, Epernon, and 

Maintenon. Being out 

of the common route of 

English travellers, it is not so 

much known or visited as its 

importance deserves. Although 
of itself worthy of a special 
journey and prolonged study, 
particularly in regard to its 
great cathedral, which is the 
glory of the town, there are 
besides three or four very 
ancient churches and some ex- 











it renown ; while farther west, 
on the same line of railway, is 


towns on the same route, more or less inte- 
resting. 

Taking the above line of railway as a southern 
boundary, a very interesting tour might be 
made in one vacation of the north-west quarter 
of France ; to be followed up by a journey 
through the north-east, and afterwards io the 
southern parts. This method cannot be im- 
pressed too strongly on young art-students, if 
they would do a little well and usefully, instead 
of racing over all France to see everything, but 
come home with no deeply-impressed results. 

The town of Chartres is situated on the only 
eminence in the vast and fertile plain of the | 
Beauce, which sends almost all its varied pro- | 
duce, especially corn, to Chartres, as the great | 
central market, thus giving it, although strictly | 





amples of domestic architecture | bishop their disciple, St. Aventin, in the 
sutlicient in themselves to give | year 69, 


of Chartres, it causes an indescribable emotion, 
produced by the reunion of thoughts of all kinds, 
and strange sensations, which vibrate even to the 
deepest recesses of the soul. There, in that 
glorious edifice, is so much majesty, so much 
grandeur, a religious character so imposing, a 
train of pious and illustrious memorials so dis- 
tinguished, an expression so thrilling in all the 
parts which compose it, that the imagination is 
carried away in spite of oneself. They recognize 
there without any difficulty the house of God.” 


Further on he asks :— 


“ But who could reproduce that breathing mass, 
that general harmony, that animated perfection, 
that admirable union of members, which in man 
constitute the life, and which, in a monument, 
expresses to the eyes of the Christian the divine 
mind, which reigns there as in its tabernacle ? 


Pp” 
Like all other great cathedrals of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, that of Chartres was de- 
dicated to the Virgin Mary. There is a tradition 
that, one hundred years before Christ, a sacred 
grove and grotto existed on the present site of 
the cathedral, dedicated to the Blessed Virgin 
by the Druids, in which they worshipped her | 
image made of wood, on which was the in- 
| scription, “ Virgini Pariture.” The place of 
ithis grotto served as a temple to the first 
| Christians converted by the missionaries, Saints 
| Savinien and Potentien, until they had erected 
| plain episcopal church for the increasing | 
| number of converts, This cathedral they dedi- 
jcated to the Virgin, consecrating as its first | 





During the persecutions of the Christians | 
by the Emperor Claudius, Chartres did not 


faith, who was with many others massacred 
and thrown into pits, ever since called the 
“ Puits des Saints-Forts.” They are not to be 
seen now, as the chapel of the crypt is over 
them. At the same time of the massacre 
the church was totally destroyed. 

It was not until the reign of Constantine 
that the cathedral was again reared; and it} 
existed till destroyed by the Normans, in 
June, A.D. 858, led on by Hastings. There- 
after, a third basilica was commenced by 
sishop Gislebert, but it soon shared the fate 
of its predecess TS; being sacked and burned 
by Richard, Duke of Normandy, during the} 
war with Thibaut-le-Tricheur, Count of Char- | 
tres, in 963. Again they rebuilt the church} 
anew, “and made it the most beautiful, the 


{ 


the building in the year 1037. King Henry I. 
gave the expenses for the roofs to complete the 
cathedral, which were. of the most enduring 
materials, and so vast, that the great roof over 
the main vault was called the Forest. St. Yves 
embellished the church with a magnificent 
rood-screen in 1099. He solicited and obtained 
from our Matilda, Queen of Englana, the 
necessary funds to cover the roofs with lead. 
The pious queen also gave very magnificent 
bells, which were placed on an eminence in 
the church, for the towers were not built 
then.* 

In 1115 they laid the foundations of the 
two great western towers. The construction 
is of most solid nature, and the blocks of 
| Stone used are of gigantic dimensions, built as 
| if to last for ever. The stone of which the entire 
| cathedral is formed is*from the quarries of 
| Berchieres, a few miles from Chartres. In- 
{cluding these two towers, Chartres cathedral 





|might have boasted of nine altogether, viz. 


its great central one, four at the angles of the 
transepts, and two at the springing of apse 
aisle round the choir. 

It was during the construction of these west 
towers, that Haymond, abbé of St. Pierre-sur- 
Dive, was struck with the devotion and labour 
of the people in assisting. He says :— 

“Tt is a wonder rare, to see powerful men, 
lawless from their birth, and from their riches, 
accustomed to a soft and voluptuous life, rein 
themselves to a waggon, and draw stones, lime, 
wood, and all necessary materials for the con- 


|struction of a sacred edifice. Several thousand 


persons, men and women, harness themselves to 
the same waggon, on which the weight is im- 
meuse; and al] the time maintain a deep silence, 


the cathedral of Le Mans, escape the tyranny of his lieutenant, Quirinius, | not a murmur being heard. When they stop in 
containing some magnificent (who did not even spare his own daughter,| the roads, they speak, but only in whispers, in 
stained glass ; besides smaller | called Ste. Modeste,* a convert to the new | which they make confession with tears and 


prayers. * * * If any one is found so har- 
dened as not to pardon his enemies, and refuses to 
submit to the pious exhortations of the priests, he 
is immediately detached from the car, and ex- 
pelled from the holy company.” 

He also records that the works were carried 
on principally during the favourable seasons, 
and that during the night they burned lights 
while working, and chanted hymns and can- 
ticles. This custom took its origin at Chartres, 
and was then continued in Normandy, and 
then through all France, associations being 
formed with neighbouring counties for the 
same object. 

The “old tower,” as it is called, that shown 
in the view+ with the octagonal spire, was 
scarcely finished, and the new tower, that 


an ecclesiastical seat, additional importance | most magnificent, and pompous in the world ;| with the richly-traceried spire, only carried up 


from commerce. The cathedral is built on the | 
summit of the hill and centre of the town, | 


and when but scarcely finished, it was desolated 
bya fatal disaster. For, on the 7th September, 


to the he ight of church roof—both being built 
much alike thus far—when a fourth fire de- 


towering like a mighty giant over the dwellings | 1020, under the reign of Robert, and episco-| stroyed the cathedral in 1194. That this fire 

of the people that seem to cling closely round. | pate of Fulbert, it was burned by the lightning | took place has been doubted, and many think 

In studying this grand relic of the power and | of heaven, so completely, that there remained | that the present building is that of Fulbert 
ying ~ . : 


devotion of the Middle Ages, great assistance | 
is afforded by the “ Description de la Cathédrale | 
de Chartres, par M.l’ Abbé Bulteau,”* a highly | 
intelligent writer, who gives a complete | 
account. Notwithstanding his keen enthusiasm | 
and glowing language, we cannot do better | 


only ashes and deplorable ruins.” This suggests | 
that it might have been constructed of wood ; 
or, at least, of such materials as were generally | 
used at that epoch, which were mostly of an 
inflammable nature. 

Bishop Fulbert (a name illustrious in the | 


and Thierry, but numerous documents, as 
well as its appearance, prove otherwise ; 
and it is evident that, excepting the 
crypt and towers, the church is of the thir- 
teent] century, these only being uninjured. 
By the energy of Melior, Cardinal-Legate of 


than translate a few remarks from his work.| annals of the cathedral) commenced a new} Pope Celestin Il. the church was again at- 


In commencing his description, he says:— | 
“The cathedral of Chartres is one of the rare 
edifices which enjoy in France a popular renown. | 
There is scarcely any one but has heard of its 
vast extent, of its beautiful statuary, of its rich 
enclosure round the choir, of its magnificent 
stained-glass windows, but above all, of its two 
towers, and has not associated its fame with that 
of Amiens, of Rheims, and of Beauvais. They 
say, in the popular language, that the towers of 
Chartres, united with the nave of Amiens Cathe- 
dral, the choir of Beauvais, and the porch of 
Rheims, would form the most beautiful cathedral 
in the world. Among the archeological riches 
which compose the treasure of Christian art in our 
beautiful France, this splendid cathedral is one of 
the most precious. It might even be selected as 
the expression most complete of Christian and 
artistic study of the Middle Ages : this idea shows 
itself in fact in all its developments, in all its 

majesty and magnificence.” 


Another writer says :— 
“ When they see for the first time the cathedral 





church. He wrote to King Robert, called the | 
Father of Religious Architecture, to all the! 


le inpted, and built with a solidity capable of 


resisting time. The bishop and canons gave 


sovereigns of civilized Europe, and to the| up their revenues for three years towards its 


| princes and nobility of France, to co-operate | expense, and the people also gave liberally, 


with him by donations for his grand work.|even to their furniture. The works were 
His application was warmly responded to: all| zealously carried on, and greatly aided by 
gave liberally. Fulbert himself, with his clergy | Philippe Auguste, Louis VIil. and St. Louis. 
and all the people, contributed with generosity. | No less was the zeal of the architect, called 
The works were commenced on a grand scale,}Jehan le Marchant, and his workmen. It 
and advanced rapidly. In the course of twelve | was consecrated in 1260. St. Louis, it is said, 
years the crypts were completed, and these in| assisted at the ceremony, with all the royal 
themselves are vast solid constructions. Fulbert | family. 

died, a.p. 1029, leaving his work far advanced,| Many portions were added in succeeding 
and bequeathed a great part of his fortune to | years, it being not altogether completed when 
rebuild the church. His successor, Thierry,| dedicated. The sculpture of the two side 
carried on the works with zeal, and consecrated | porches was not finished even in 1280, for 





* The graceful statue of Ste. Modeste exists at the west 
side of the north porch of the cathedral; which, with | 
other noble sculpture, the authorities have attempted to | 
reproduce and restore with the mest exact care; and | 


-|some statues are of the fourteenth century. 


The jube, or screen, was not erected till the 


‘end of the thirteenth century, nor the sacristy. 


The three gable ends, which have all niches 


which Mr. Ruskin denounces in his Crystal Palace Pam. | 4 
phlet. This porch will soon undergo demolition previously and statues, are early fourteenth-century work. 
to futile restoration. Propped as it is at present, it; The chapel of St. Piat, No. 8 on our pk WwW: 
might stand for ages. Its fault has been the tendency he chay ~ 4 plan, 9 
of level lintels to crack; but the great sin and shame lie | 
with its guardians, who have allowed the rain to pene- 





* These belis were destroyed by the fire in 1194. 





* svo. Paris: Sagnier-et Bray. 1850. 





trate and destroy it. + See pages 712 and 713. 
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added in 1349. The Vendome Chapel, No. 13, 
is of date 1413. The spire of the clocher neuf, 
or new tower, was commenced early in the 
sixteenth century by Jean Texier, called 
Jehan de Beauce. Formerly it had a spire 
constructed of wood, and covered with lead, 
but this spire was burned in 1506, when it was 
replaced by the present stone spire finished in 
1513. The said Jehan had seven sous six 
derniers per day, and his masons, five sous, of 
the money of that time. ‘ 

In this latter spire are placed the great bells; 
Ist, Marie; 2nd, Joseph, on fourth stage ; 
then, 3rd, Anne; 4th. Elizabeth ; 5th, Ful- 


bert ; and, 6th, Piat, on fifth stage. They 
were all cast between 1840 and 1845. The 


design and workmanship of this spire, although 
of such a late date, are excellent : and although 
ene who is struck with the solemn grandeur 
and simple majesty of the old spire, would 
wish the new work to be the same, we must 
be thankful for it ; for, on the whole, Jehan 
has not destroyed the magnificence of the 
cathedral; nor, though his spire is higher, 
has he beaten the glory of the old elocher ? 


By the plan given with the view may be 
seen the form of the cathedral. The aisles are 
double round the choir and sanctuary. At the 
entrances of north and south es are 
projecting porches of three vaults, all richly 
decorated with statues and carved work. For 
merly, these porches were partially coloured, 
remains of which work are still to be seen. 
The crypt extends the whole length of the 
cathedral under the aisles. Under the double 
aisle round the choir are various chapels dedi- 
cated to different saints. In some of the 
chapels may be seen remains of decorative 
painting on the walls, of the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries. The principal chapel dedi- 
cated to the Holy Virgin has lately been 
richly decorated from the designs and Prema 
of M. Paul Durand, whose name and works 
stand high in the preservation and revival of 
early Christian art. Each transept facade has 
above its triple doorways a gallery, then a row 
of five lancet lights, and a great rose-light 
about 36 feet in diameter—all completely fil 
with richly-painted glass. The inside of the 
western facade is shown on the half-section 





Between these two towers was originally | 
built, in a line, with their back-wall towards | 
the nave, the western wall, removed afterwards 
to nearly in a line with the front of the towers, 
which gives the nave greater length. The 
western entrance has three hayed porches, 
called the Port Royal, decorated with the 
noblest and most richly carved sculpture of 
kings and queens, and foliage, of the twelfth 
century. Above is a triplet window, contain- 
ing some of the best specimens of painted 
glass of the twelfth century; and above 
that again a magnificent rose window, filled 
with fine gliss. Above this rose-light, on the 
exterior, is a gallery communicating with the 
two towers; and above it is the range of the 
kings. A statue of our Lord forms te pinnacle 
of the gable. 

We have digressed somewhat in the descrip- | 
tion, not having completed the tale of the) 
disasters that occurred to this most unfortunate 
cathedral We have already stated that the 
clocher neuf was burned in 1506. In 1674 the 
carpentry work cf the belfry there was de-_ 
stroyed by fire, owing to the imprudence of | 
one of the workmen. At last, in June, 1836, | 
the whole timber-work of the roofs of the) 
cathedral was utterly destroyed, along with 
that of the two towers; and all the bells and! 
lead-work were melted by the heat. The fire 
continued raging for eleven hours, despite the 
most strenuous efforts of the people and all 
the engine forces organized in the whole plain | 
of the Beauce. This fire also originated in| 
the carelessness of some workmen. From one 
end of France to the other this great mis-| 
fortune was deplored. The Government most 
nobly repaired the loss, and voted 1,185,028 
francs for the new roof, which is constructed of 
iron, and covered with copper sheeting. 

But after all these disasters to the cathedral, | 
mostly accidental, what shall be said of the) 
greatest evil and outrage that could befal it, | 
when we think of the carefully planned, deli-| 
berate scheme of the authorities to cut out | 


illustration. 

The exterior length of the cathedral, includ- 
ing the chapel of St. Piat, is, according to the 
abbe’s measurement, 154 m. 60. ; breadth of 
west front, 47m. 90c. ; breadth of nave from 
centres of columns, 16m. 40 c. ; height of vault 
of nave, taken in transept (for the paved floor 
inclines gradually from the western entrance 
up to choir), 36m. 55c¢.; but the aisles are 
level, so that there are some four steps on each 





side at the west end of aisles. The height of | 
vault of aisles is 13m. 85. ; height of elocher | 
neuf, 115m. 17 ¢.; height of clocher vieuz, or | 
old tower, 106 m. 50 c.; height of the six) 
towers at transepts and at sides of apse, 40m. | 
50c. Et is reckoned that the cathedral can | 
accommodate 15,600 persons.* 

In the number and importance of its painted | 
windows, Chartres Cathedral has no rival in| 
the world ; and these are all mostly of the 
thirteenth century. It possesses 115 painted 
lancet windows, three great rose-lights about 
36 feet in diameter each, twenty-three medium- 
sized roses, about 17 feet in diameter, such as 
is shown above the double windew in the half 
section, and six smaller roses, The painted 
glass of Bourges Cathedral ranks next to 
Chartres. 

In sculpture Chartres holds the first rank : of 
human figure and animal sculptures alone 
there are 4,272, varying in dimension from an 
inch to nearly 9 feet in height. 

An expensive and elaborate “ Monographie” 
of the cathedral in imperial folio is in process 
of publication under the French Government, 
which should be in all our public libraries. 
This work was edited and illustrated by the 
late eminent M. Lassus. Coloured illustrations | 
are given of the best specimens of painted | 





i glass, reduced with scrupulous care from the’ 


faithful and exact tracings of M. Paul Durand, | 
the joint compiler with M. Didron, of the! 
“Christian Iconography” and “Guide de la) 
Peinture.” 

In concluding this brief description, it must | 
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architecture and decoration.” Nothing mo 
need be attempted after this great essay - 
M. Viollet le Due on the Gothie architecture of 
France, in which he glances occasionally on the 
best architecture of England also. He knows 
and has studied every yard of France, and not 
only France, but Italy and other countries, 

he other churches in the town of Chartres 
are those of St. Pierre, containing a treasure of 
glowing age of thefourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies ; St. Aignau, a very ancient church, and 
St. André, commenced in the eleventh century 
and finished in the fourteenth. In the villages 
around, especially at Chamfol, are small ancient 
churches worthy of a visit. Architectural 
students who have difficulties in the French 
languaye will find themselves considerably 
aided in their researches at Chartres by the 
obliging landlord of the Hétel de France. 








POS'TION OF THE STRIKE, 

Tus melancholy affair is passing through all 
the phases which have distinguished similar oceur- 
rences, even to the retaining of the lawyer known 
as the trades’ union “attorney general” to de- 
fend some of the men against a charge of intimi- 
dating others, mentioned elsewhere; and will end 
in the same way, with distress, and, in many cases, 
ruin, to those concerned ; benefit to none. 

At the end of last week the Trades’ Delegates 
issued an address in accordance with the . 
ment we reported in our last, appealing to the 
trades throughout the country for aid to the men 
locked out. 

At the Paviors’ Arms on Monday, the usual 
weekly dividend was paid, but in consequence of a 
decrease in the available funds, there was a dimi- 
nution of 6d. for skilled and 6d. for unskilled 
labourers as compared with last week. Trollope’s 
men were as usual paid 12s. skilled, and 8s, un- 
skilled labourers ; the dividend to the men locked 
out was 3s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. respectively; and the 
following return shows the numbers of each body 
who are still dependent on the funds, as well as 
the amount paid :— 












Number of Cash. 

Men. #. 8s. a. 

Tralloge’s. . so. .cecscesancas 110 50 0 08 

Masons...... Oe ee 

Bricklayers .. 5380 101 160 @ 

Carpenters .. 1,000 175 @ @ 

PURSRCRENG 06. 6060 00 vcensens oe 630 110 5 0 

PINS nike o Wd 5 cee adc esos ed 180 lw. 3110 06 

Weolwich men ...... s@ .. 611 6 

Stone-sawyers........ 5@ .. 710 0 

Labourers,—- Lodge 1.. 340... 4210 0 

» i 2.. 132 1610 @ 

is ne S:. m4... 1 8 8 

nd a 4.. se. 8b. 8 

a zs a o.. wees 

ee on 6... 418 52 5 @ 

pe oii Be Me: 6s. S058. 8 

am Se 8.. 94 2 45 0 

is * . 309 a8 12 6 

- a we 190 .. 2335 0 

” w ae 37 as 412 6 

~ a ae 210 @ 

” ” 13... ee Pe 6 17 6 
Non-society labourers at the 

Mitre, St. Martin’s-lane.... 620 77:10 @ 
Non-society labourers at W ool- 

WE: 6s knk bins cece coonse 410 @ 

Stone polishers .........0+0+5 BS: 5 0 

Total 5,769 #809 16 6 


The number of men last week was 6,079, show- 
ing a decrease in the number paid of 310. 

The sum paid in the previous week was 
1,098/. Gs. as compared with 899/. 16s, 6d. being 


some of the richest and loveliest thirteenth-!| not to be omitted to mention that M. Viollet le a decrease of 198/. 9s. 6d. 


century windows in the clerestory of the choir, | 
with another here and there throughout the | 
church, to give light forsooth ? The men of the | 
so-called dark Middle Ages felt they had light | 


enough; but we, in the improved Modern|stantly to Chartres Cathedral as affording |). 


Ages, need more it seems to show our taste, | 
and do jobbery by. These windows are now 
filled with white glass. And as if they could 
not do enough, they razed to the ground the 
beautiful jube of the thirteenth century with 
most reckless carelessness, using what was 
available for paving stones, with the carved 
work of the history of David,and the Adoration 
of the Magi, buried in the dust ; fragments of 
which were recovered afterwards, and are se- 
eurely preserved in the crypt. The gold, the 
blue and purple colours, are still to be traced. 
Instead, now stands the gaudy Classic Pari- 
sian work, and inside the choir is modern work 
of the same kind. 
_ Round the exterior of the choir in the inner 
aisle is work of a different sort, of the six- 
teenth century, showing the history of our 


Duc, the eminent architect and inspector- 
general of the French Government, in his | 
“ Dictionnaire Raisonné del’ Architecture Fran-| 
caise du XIe au XVIe Siéele,”+ refers con-| 


examples of the purest and finest forms in 





* The numbers on our plan refer to the chapels, &c, :— 
1. Chapel of Notre Dame, &c. 


2 an Transfiguration. 

3. Br Black Virgin. 

4. e Ecce Homo. 

5. se Sacred Heart of Mary. 

6. 99 John the Baptist. 

F ae the Communion. 

8. ~ St. Piat. 

9. fas not used since fourteenth century. 
10. i Sacred Heart of Jesus. 
il. oo All Saints. 

12. - Lazarus. 

13. ab Vendéme or Martyrs. 
14, - Calvary. 

15. Sacristy. 

16. Labyrinth. 


17. Renaissance Clock of Cathedral. 

18. Bishop’s Palace and Grounds (modern building). 
19. Keepers of Cathedral’s House. 

20. Treasury. 

21. Choristers’ House and Schools. 





Lord, carved with the most delicate finish. 


a 


+ Paris: Bauce, Editeur, Rue Bonaparte, 13. 





In the provinces, several meetings of workmen 

have been held, as heretofore, to receive deputa- 
tions from the Conferenee, and have passed ap- 
proving resolutions. 
At the Birmingham meeting, aecording to the 
1 Journal, Mr. Potter said, with reference to the 
origin of the strike for nine hours,—‘“ The Confer- 
ence, not being willing to do things rashly, selected 
four firms. Themen of each were directed to draw 
up a respectful memorial, and the four memorials 
were sent. ach of the four builders discharged 
the men who presented the memorial, and this 
exasperating the men still more, they left their 
work one morning before breakfast.” Is this 
correct? Even in the one case which has been 
before spoken of, Messrs. Trollope have denied 
again and again, in the most explicit terms, that 
the discharge of the man had anything to do with 
the presentation of the memorial. To repeat the 
story in the face of this denial is of course to call 
the Messrs. Trollope liars, 

A meeting was held in Norwich last week, and 
the usual resolutions passed, concerning whieh, by 
the way, we may take the opportunity of saying 








* Paid at Woolwich. 
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the men have shown a power of expression which 
is very remarkable. Notwithstanding the number 
of places at which resolutions to precisely the 
same effect have been proposed, the wording has 
been in all cases, so far as we have seen, different. 
At this meeting the chairman, Mr. Breeze, a 
joiner, is reported to have said, in the presence of 
a deputation from the Conference, that “ it should 
be understood that the men had given up the nine 
hours question, and that therefore all they now 
required was the withdrawal of the ‘document.’ ” 
This, if we are to judge from speeches since de- 
livered in the metropolis, is a clear misstatement. 
The men have made no withdrawal since their 
first step. They struck against Messrs. Trollope 
for the day of nine hours, and that strike they 


JERSEY : ITS PROGRESS AND ITS WANTS. 


Tuis island, the oldest appanage of the British 
crown, hitherto but little frequented or known, is 
now rapidly growing in importance: its mild 
climate, and the beauty and fertility of its surface, 
attract annually an increasing crowd of tourists 
and sojourners: the enterprise of its merchants | 
has established it as an important entrepdt of | 
commerce. Ship-building is carried on there with 
success ; and, standing as an outpost of the domi- 


suburbs. The markets, four in number, far sur. 
pass our own in solidity, utility, and convenience ; 
but there is still a want, and that is, there is no 
water, save what is yielded by pumps, of which 
almost every house has one. From the sandy 
nature of the soil, and the position of the town, 
occupying a plateau of one mile in length by 
abont three-quarters in breadth, from the base of 
a hilly amphitheatre to the sea, there isa great 
diversity in the quality of water. The gas, as it 
is usual, contaminates some wells, and the sewers, 





nions, within sight of France; strong in defences, | 
as well as in natural difficulty of its marine | 
approaches ; its value to this country can hardly be 
overestimated. | 

The town of St. Helier, with a population of 





insist on maintaining. Let them withdraw it 


32,000 inhabitants, rather more than half that of 


which are now being completed in the town, 
vitiate many more, while those at or near the 
level of high water are invariably brackish. 

These circumstances, coupled with the great in- 
crease of population, render it necessary that a 
permanent supply of pipe-water should be estab- 


(we implore them to do so), and they will then be | the whole island, is advancing in improvement at lished. The frequent recurrence of fires, and the 
able with better grace to ask the masters to give |a rapid pace: it possesses a large harbour, pro-' impossibility of arresting their progress by means 
up the weapon that strike led them to seize,| tected by commanding forts, and occupies a posi- | of pumps, have lately shown the value of such a 


namely, the “ declaration.” 


tion which can hardly be surpassed for scenic 


provision. The Infirmary was burnt down in July 


On Monday evening, the 24th, a large meeting | beauty, as well as for the convenience of trade. last ; and, not long since, five houses of a row were 
of those concerned in the building trades was held | Within seven years very many fine buildings have consumed to the bare walls, and they now stand 
in St. Martin’s Hall, London; Mr. Heaps, the | been erected,—a college, founded by the Queen, | as a monument of improvidence in this respect. 
chairman of the committee of Amalgamated Engi- | and several churches, together with many esta-| But the sanitary requirements of a great popula- 


neers, in the chair. 


blishments and mansions of no ordinary preten- 


tion, if viewed in the warm clime of Jersey as we 


The secretary of the Conference reported what | sions; the Union Bank and the Independent regard them in these somewhat colder latitudes, 
had been done since the last meeting,—with which | Chapel, by Mr. Bree ; and the Monument, ereeted | demand still more peremptorily that the living 
our readers are sufficiently acquainted. He said he | last year to Mr. Le Sueur (late mayor), by Mr. | element should be supplied without stint, more 


saw in the Registrar-General’s report an account 
of the mortality of last week, and a statement that | 


Gallichan. The latter has also designed and is_ 
now carrying out the reconstruction of an hospital, 


particularly to a town which nature has provided 
amply with streams of more than ordinary 


sixty-four women and children connected with the | to replace that lately destroyed by fire, and has purity. 


lock-out had died within that period ; but who was | 
to be charged with these deaths ? He denounced | 
the authors of the “ document ”—the illegal, and | 
un-English document—as the cause of all these 
evils. He stood before them that evening, feeling | 
deeply for all they had suffered during this pro- | 
tracted struggle, and which must be increased now , 
that winter had come so suddenly upon them. He 
hoped, however, that the severe weather, as it was 
untimely, would not last long; and in the mean- 
time he would remind them that this was not a 
question of money, but of principle, and he believed 
that to that principle they would adhere. He 
believed that, notwithstanding the opposition they 
had encountered, the building operatives would 
persevere, and that within twelve months of that 
time they would not only have resumed work 
without any “declaration,” but that the nine- 
hours movement would be successful. 

Another of the speakers, Mr. Facey, said, in the 
course of his address, that he thought there had 
been a want of judgment on the part of some of 
their friends, who were constantly parading, as 
proofs of success, the giving way of individual 
employers, and taking these scattered secessions 
from the main body of the employers as indications 
that the whole were ready to give way. Why it 
was as unwise to look upon the twenty-seven or 
twenty-eight masters who had given up the 
“document” in that way, as it would be for an 
army to assume that it had won a battle because a 
few skirmishers were defeated. The main body 
still remained obstinate and determined; and, when 
that fact was thoroughly known and understood 
thronghout the country, he was sure the subscrip- 
tions of the trades would be commensurate with 
the object in view and the demands upon their 
funds. 

On the 25th the trades’ delegates met in aid of 
the funds, but nothing of importance occurred. 
The secretary of the Conference said he believed 
that now it was known the struggle must con- 
tinue, the trades would organize themselves more 
thoroughly for the supply of funds; and, if so, the 
building operatives were ready to maintain their 
position ; but they could not do so without that 
assistance which had been heretofore so liberally 
and generously given. 

And what does the supply of money on the part | 
of the trades mean? Why the application of funds | 
to the support of this ruinous strike, intended for | 


in hand plans for a court-house, which is to} 
occupy the end of the Royal square. 
It was under Mr. Gallichan’s superintendence, as | 
surveyor for the island, that the late improvements 
of the harbour were carried out; and the very | 
noble esplanade which extends far above half a | 
mile along the sea-beach, and for two miles around | 
the port, was also his performance. The mole of ; 
the new harbour extends three-quarters of a mile, | 
and nearly as far as Elizabeth’s Castle, into the 
sea, enclosing a second basin, and the wall of the 


old harbour. It was the plan prescribed by the 
municipal council of St. Helier’s, but it is short by | 


300 feet of the proper length, as vessels of small 


tonnage, and even the steam-packets are forced to | 
anchor outside at low water. This is a great | 


shortcoming, and must be redressed, so as to meet 
the growing commerce of the island. 

As formerly in the Isle of Man, so Jersey is now 
exempt from duties on wines, spirits, and excise- 
able articles. Their laws, too, are of the old 
Norman and feudal stamp; their pleadings in 
French are ill-adapted to Anglican usage and | 
modern requirements; but a commission is now | 
in action to revise and reform their civil code, | 
which seems to be much at variance with English 
notions of either justice or expediency. There is, 
however, no want of public spirit amongst the | 
native municipality, as the improvements of the 
town, and indeed of the whole island, amply | 
testify. | 

The revenue of the harbour, about 20,0007. | 
a year, is, together with only one solitary and | 
moderate assessment, all that the insular authori- 
ties possess to carry out their plans; and had the 
large sums which have been disbursed by our | 
Government (nearly 300,000/.) in forming a har- | 
bour or mole at St. Katharine’s, on the east of 
Jersey, of more than doubtful utility, been at the | 
disposal of the State Council, the island would 
have been further improved and the harbour 
perfect. 

Numerous modern buildings have been recently 
erected in the town; the most notable, Victoria 
College, which occupies a noble and commanding 
position above the town, which educates over 300 
pupils, and has asserted its superiority by the 
suecess of its é/éves in the late competitive exa- 
minations. This building is of a modern Gothic 
type. 

The site of the Scotch Church, now just finished, 


wholly different purposes. Many of the provident | is, like too many others in Jersey, too confined ; 
societies are, we are assured, bankrupt ; and more | for there is not one point of view at which it can 
are considerably crippled: so that if any number | be appreciated for its lightness and the fantastic 
of those who have been paying to them for years | variety of its details. This church is built of 


were to require assistance, it could scarcely be) 
rendered. 

Surely there are grounds for a successful media- 
tion on the part of any man of acknowledged 
sense and standing, in whom both parties might 
have confidence. 








Tue Ruwe Brivce ar StraspurG.—It is ex- 
pected that the bridge over the Rhine at Stras- 
burg will be shortly opened to the public, when 
the journey from Paris to Vienna will be made in 
thirty-four hours, and from Paris to Stuttgardt in 
fifteen hours, 





rubble, with Caen-stone dressings. 

Another chapel, that of the Old Cemetery, 
above the town, is built, as well as the gate and 
entrance towers, pretty much in the same charac- 
ter, but plainer. 

For many years gas has been in use, and the 
company derives a good dividend, as might be ex- 
pected from a town containing nearly 3,000 
houses, many of which, as magazines of retail 
business, surprise not a little the London visitors 
who have frequented Sewell & Cross, or Shool- 
bred’s. The streets very much resemble in the 
Old Town those of London City, but the New 
Town partakes more of the character of our 





A company, supported by the leading men of 
Jersey, has projected a plan for a 
supply. Mr. Easton, C.E. has estimated and 
approved the enterprise, and it is hoped that it 
may be accomplished within the ensuing year. 

The important fortresses of Elizabeth’s Castle 
and the fort, as well as the numerous ships of the 
harbour, were, and still are, forced to have water 
pumped and carted some half mile for their 
service. The public establishments had, of course, 
their pumps, but in cases of fire these are insuf- 
ficient. 

It is proposed that the grand reservoir shall be 
placed on the hill over the town, and within half 
a mile of it, at an elevation of 200 feet; that the 
supply shall be permanent and at high pressure ; 
and that the fort (standing 140 feet above high 
water), as well as the loftiest eminences of the 
suburbs, shall have the benefit of so great a 
desideratum. 





INSTRUCTION IN DRAWING.* 

Iv our last year’s volume, together with that 
of the year 1857, we printed some useful remarks 
by Mr. Walter Smith, on systems of instruction 
in drawing, suited to parochial and first-class 
schools. The most recent of the papers has been 


| reprinted, under the original title, by the Com- 


mittee of the Huddersfield College. The author, 
it may be well to repeat, starting from the prin- 
ciple now admitted, that a child who can “ draw 
the figure 0, when it stands for the idea of nothing 


}in arithmetic,” can equally well draw it when it 


stands for the form of an egg, or that any one 
who can be taught to write can be tanght to 
draw, urged that, if we are to derive the fall 
value, the instruction in first-class schools must 
comprise something more than the mere practice 
of drawing—that is to say, the drawing, whilst 
being acquired, should be conducive to the acqui- 
sition of other knowledge. He endeavoured to 
show, in continuation, that beyond mere rudi- 
ments, drawing should not be taught always in 
the same way, to the boy intended to be brought 
up as an artist, and to one intended for the 
surgical profession, and that the degree in whieh 
certain elements would be taught should vary, 
He would “ take care that a careful execution of 
straight lines and curves should precede all other 
drawing,” and so on to the last exercise, “ the 
symmetrical drawing of straight lines and curves 
on opposite sides of a central straight line,” which 
would teach the balance of objects, and is the 
most useful practice in drawing, as showing the 
value of curves and proportion, and inculeating 
correct appreciation of symmetry. So far, the 
method by class lectures, and the black board, 
would be adopted. The common language of all 
drawing, however, having been learned, “ the 
practice each pupil requires must determine im 
what branch he is to be specially educated.” 

He goes on to show the importance at this stage, 
of drawing from memory ; the exercises which he 
adopts in his own courses, having reference to 


| 


* “ Snggestions for a System of Teaching Drawing ia 
First-Class Schools."? By WALTER Smita, Art-Master ia 
Huddersfield College. ‘‘ Reprinted from the Builder.” 
8vo. pp. 8. Huddersfield, 1959. 
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architecture, botany, anatomy, and like branches 
of study,—a system which must lead to deeper 
knowledge of such branches by inculcating habits 
of observation. The author has, probably, not 
omitted to consider the difficulty which there is 
in settling the character of the future calling 
whilst the boy is at school; a point we have 
sometimes touched upon in treating of architects’ 
education: all that he means to say, probably, is, 
that the drawing, as such, will be learnt all the 
better, and that the time given to it will be better 
spent, by being made conducive to an additional 
object. Scholastic instruction, till a very late 
period in the education, is best when comprehen- 
sive and elementary. An exception may be granted 
in the case of collegiate education ; but, as regards 
the younger pupils in ordinary schools, it is unsafe 
to calculate on what the future calling will be, and 
it is best to use the time so as to secure what is 
never to be afforded afterwards,—the knowledge | 
which the tendency of the age most requires to 
ward off prejudice and narrow-mindedness. No 
man ever was really great whose knowledge was | 
limited to that of his ostensible profession. | 

The author’s “ Suggestions,” however,—the re- | 
sult of experience,—deserved the notice which the 
committee have given to them. 
urged that drawing, as a department of educa- | 
tion, may be learnt as easily and as generally as | 
other departments,—whilst that as an educator of | 
the eye, and a developer of the powers of obser- 
vation, it may be expected to have very beneficial 
effects upon other branches of education. We | 
must get rid of the notion of its difficulties, and 
treat it as alanguage havingalphabetand grammar, 
to be learned and taught systematically and care- 
fully as other languages. ‘“ This consummation,” 
as our author says, “ will not be brought about by 
the mere drawing-master of the present day, who 
teaches a pretty picturesque young-ladies’ style of 
drawing.” 








MR. BROADWOOD’S TOWER, AT 
HOLMBUSH, SUSSEX. 


NEW prospect tower, 
says acorrespondent, 
“has been erected 
on Mr. Broadwood’s 
estate at Holmbush, 
between Crawley and | 
Horsham, both of} 
which you have de- 
scribed so pleasantly, 
and ride where we 
will—I live in the| 
county,—we see its | 
head high up, and} 
are coming to regard | 
it as an old friend, | 
like the Wakehurst | 
tree, Chanctonbury | 

Chine, the tower of East Grin- 

stead church, and other land | 

marks of the neighbourhood. | 

Can you and will you tell us| 

anything about it?” Of course we can, and of | 

course we will, first thanking Mr. Broadwood for | 
erecting it and so adding a recognizable feature to | 
the landscape, visible all around, And no wonder | 
it is visible, for, paraphrasing an old inscription | 
in London, Mr. Francis Edwards,—he was the | 
architect of the tower,—might have inscribed on 

the base of it, for the information of tourists,— | 

} 














When you have tramp’d fair Sussex round, 

This still you'll find the highest ground. 
Within a few yards of the very spot was set up | 
one of the fire-beacons used at the time of the! 
anticipated invasion by the French under the first 
Napoleon ; and should Folly and Wickedness ever 
produce a similar intention (such a child could only 
come of such parents), the tower may be made a 
true pyr-amid, or flame-tower, as Carlyle puts 
it, and prove useful, notwithstanding the elec- 
tric telegraph has superseded beacon fires. It is 
about 106 feet high from the natural surface of 
the ground to the top of the parapet, so that it 
commands most beautiful views, right away, on 
a clear day, to the sea between Brighton and 
Worthing. The tower itself, you would find, if 
you went close to it, through the forest of pines 
and other trees surrounding it, is square, 16 feet 
6 inches both ways at the bottom, and 15 feet at 
the top. Within it is 12 feet wide all the way 
up, but the walls get thinner, ranging from 2 feet | 
3 inches in thickness on the ground story to 1 foot 
6 inches at the top, and thus form it externally | 


is a door), the largest being at thetop. And then 
when we add that the tower is battlemented, and 
the chimney forms a sort of turret, we have told 
all that need be said of its appearance. 

The material of which it is composed is a hard 
sandstone, quarried on the spot, and the great 
peculiarity of the structure after all is, that it was 
built up stone by stone from the foundation to the 
chimney-top, by a single mason, one Edward 
Sumner, and his labourers, in the space of about 
fifteen months. 

“‘There’s glory in the shuttle’s song, 
There’s triumph in the anvil’s stroke ; 
There’s merit in the brave and strong, 
Who dig the mine or fell the oak.’ 

Sumner is evidently a man who would say with 

another stone-layer, rare Ben Jonson, “ When I 


| take the humour of a thing once, I am like your 
| tailor’s needle—I go through.” 


An uncommonly 
good resolve, gentle reader. Perseverance is a 
power. Whenever you make up your mind toa 
good work,—be a needle and,—go through. 





LINGERINGS OF THE PAST. 
Oxp styles and customs linger, particularly in 


access. On the downs of Suffolk, while a living 








them with so much skill, that those who had not 
witnessed the operation might mistake them for 
remnants of old churches. 

In the county of Northumberland, where the 
blood of the inhabitants is a good deal mixed with 
that of the old Danish naval warriors, we have 
often noticed in carvings a singular correspondence 
with the ornamentation of a Scandinavian origin : 
this is to be noted in the little lingerings of carv- 
ings in ships and boats, We have seen the helms 
of some of the small steam-vessels on the Tyne 
fashioned with the heads of beasts and birds, and 
covered with interlaced and zig-zag ornament. 
The carvers who executed these works were neither 
antiquaries nor educated artists, and yet, if one of 
these helms could be so exposed to the weather as 
to give it the appearance of age, many of the 
learned would be inclined to compare it with the 
details of an ancient style of art. 

The art of wood-cutting, as it was practised in 
England before Bewick’s days, is still carried 
forward with wonderful integrity. By chance we 
met with an artist who executed this description 
of engraving, and so skilful was he in this style, 
that the most cunning collector of old broadsides 
}and ballads could not well distinguish between 





We have long | those districts where knowledge has not had much | his works of yesterday and those of a hundred 


years ago. It is remarkable in this metropolis, 





| both sexes are identically the same as we see | 


line of “ navigators” were burying that wonder of | notwithstanding the changes and improvements 
modern times—the electric telegraph—in this of the public taste, and the entire revolution 
wild and picturesque land, the shepherd might be which has taken place in wood engraving, to find 
seen playing on the same simple pipe that had persons who can design, draw, and cut figures on 
been carried in those parts for many centuries. | the old Tyburn gallows type, the milk-maid with 
The use of oxen in the yoke may still be seen, her pails, the cottages and meadows, the Babes 
even within six miles of the metropolis in the in the Wood, and other decorations of children’s 
direction of Epping Forest. In the southern | books with all the imperfections and absurdities 
districts the men are sowing and ploughing the | of a kind of art which in these days would be dis- 
fields at this day dressed in the same costume | graceful to a schoolboy. There is, however, a 
as the figures engaged in the same pursuits are | market for such productions, in the same way as 
shown in Anglo-Saxon illuminations; and in| there was for the parrots and cats of the Italian 
Southern Italy, in the rural districts, there does | image-man’s board about thirty years or so ago, 
not seem to have been the slightest change, | to which we have before referred.* 
in the fashion of the materials of dress since| It should be remarked that the artist just men- 
the days of the Cwsars. The coats of the men/ tioned had as good an opinion of his artistic 
are of undressed sheep-skins with the fleece ability as might be expected in Michelangelo or 
on, and the rest of their attire is made of Albert Durer, and that he had a supreme con- 
flax cultivated in their own fields, spun with the | tempt for the modern style of wood engraving, 
distaff, and woven with a loom quite as simple as | which he denominated “mere clap-trap, sir,— 
those in use in the days of Homer. A recent | mere clap-trap.” 
writer on South Italy remarks, that in several | 
parts of the Campagna of Rome the dresses of | 





FUNERALS IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


represented in bassi-relievi and other sculptures | ROBERT STEPHENSON, 





into four stories, although there are eight within. Gloucestershire, not long ago, we saw the common 


in the Vatican, in the great gallery at Florence, | 


or in the splendid museum at Naples. This iden- 
tity of costume is found in numerous districts 
of the Neapolitan kingdom, At Pestum, dug up 
under the eye of the author, the workmen dis- 
covered a great many female figures beautifully 
executed in fine clay or terra cotta ; and the cos- 
tume of these figures, which must have been 
buried in that spot for some 2,000 years, was the 
same, without the slightest variation, as the pre- 
sent dress of the female peasantry of the district. 

In the northern parts of England, a sword- 
dance is performed by the coal-miners at Christ- 
mas time, dressed in picturesque costume and 
gay with ribbons, each armed with small swords, 
Bands of the miners thus arrayed wander through- 
out the neighbourhood, and visit the houses of 
the gentry and villagers. This dance is as old as 
the time of the Romans, if not of greater anti- 
quity. In the “ harvest homes ” 
monies, the antiquary can readily trace the linger- 
ing of customs of a classic origin, and in the bon- 
fire lighting on the hills and other practices at 


New Year’s time, customs connected with more | 


barbarous ideas, 

The stone hand-mill for corn-grinding is still in 
use in many parts of the world; and in the Holy 
Land and many other parts of the East, both young 
and old may be seen working with the distaff, 
weaving at looms, carrying leather water-bot- 
tles formed of the stitched skins of animals, 


drawing water from wells, or threshing corn with | 


flails in barns of the same form as prevailed when 
our Saviour wandered in that interesting land. 


Railways are now branching over Egypt: they | 


have taken root in the ancient land of India. How 


far is the day off when the whistle of the loco- | 
motive and the progress which accompanies it will | 


be the means of multiplying the resources of those 
prolific lands, and rendering their products avail- 
able in a tenfold extent for the uses of mankind 


_ throughout the world ? 


In art and literature there are conventional 
ideas which have been retained and handed down 
from one generation of workers to another. In 


There is a window or recess on each of the four | stone-cutter of a rural district fashioning pig- 


sides in every story above the lowest (where there | 
‘ 


troughs of a purely Gothic form, and ornamenting 


and other cere- | 





AttHouGH the famous old Abbey of West- 
‘minster is in these days seldom the scene of such 
_ stately and picturesque processions as were com- 
_mon there in the olden time, events do occasionally 
| occur which, spite of the prosaic costumes of those 
assisting in the ceremonials, give increased interest 
to the structure. During the last twelve or fifteen 
years, but few funerals have taken place within 
| those walls. A few, however, may be remem- 
| bered ;—that of the late Duke of Northumberland, 
| the poet Campbell, and not long since the trans- 
lation of the remains of John Hunter from the 
{church of St. Martin-in-the-Fields. On the 
first of these occasions the great west door was 
thrown open, and the body was met at the prin- 
cipal doorway. It appears to be the established 
etiquette that none, however famous, are to be 
permitted to pass under this portal except the 
royal and the noble by birth. 
The gatherings on these occasions were charac- 
teristic. At the first of these ceremonials a not 


‘very numerous assembly lined the aisle, and few 


of these were men of mark, or famous in the 
various arts and sciences; still it was with 
great state that the body was conveyed to the 
ancient resting-place of the family. At the 
funeral of the poet when the leaders in literature 
and art were assembled together, those engaged 
in such pursuits wondered at the large body 
which those of acknowledged name formed when 
| collected there. 

At the time of the re-interment of John Hunter, 
the spacious nave of the Abbey was crowded with 
| known physicians, surgeons, and other members 
of the medical profession. There were many 


‘venerable with age; others at the meridian of 





| * It is related that Foote suggested that anything could 

be obtained second-hand in London, except coffins: even 
| the cast-off wigs of the lawyers were ingeniously put into a 
| market by a knowing shipper who traded to the Guinea 
| coast. The captain thought that the negro chiefs might 
| like them, and took outa few! Never did a small specu- 
| lation turn out better ; the negroes were all mad for wigs, 
and other shipments soon followed of the same articles. 
It was a sight to witness the chiefs, nude, except at the 
waist, wearing the flowing wigs, which once might have 
been worn upon the honoured heads of the English Lord 
Chancellor and judges. Perhaps the lawyers’ wigs, and 
even pig-tails and * Hessian boots,”’ may still be found 
| in fashion in some of those countries. 
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their fame and usefulness ; and earnest students, in 
many of whom this honour done to the dead could 
not fail to raise feelings of emulation. 

It was a sight not readily to be forgotten when 
the coffin of John Hunter—the gilded ornaments 
tarnished, and the covering mildewed and worn by 
time—was carried on a bier, above the heads of 
the crowd, by several tottering old men. No 
religious ceremony was used in this case; but the 
Dean and other church dignitaries mingled with 
those who, closely and in disorder, surrounded the 
moving coffin. A great rush was made towards 
the grave in the north aisle, into which the coffin 
was soon lowered. The tones of the organ rolled 
through the place, but not one word was said. 
There was, however, a feeling of pride and exulta- 
tion Harpe a the large gathering at the dis- 
tinction w 
conferred on this great man. It is curious to 
notice classed companies of those who are en- 
gaged in various pursuits, and note their varied 
aspect. Seldom has there been a more intellec- 
tual-looking crowd than that which was found in 
the Abbey on this occasion. 

With regard to Hunter, the time which 
had elapsed since his death had changed the 
natural emotions of grief felt for the loss of a 
friend or benefactor to those of respect and admi- 
ration. There was exultation, but no sorrow. 

Within the last few days the Abbey has been 


once more opened, to receive the remains of the | 
illustrious engineer who was suddenly cut off in/ 


the prime of his usefulness and from the midst 


of sorrowing friends. At the time of this funeral, | 
more than 3,000 persons were admitted into the | 


mave of the Abbey, including men of rank, 
officers of the naval and military services, 
learned professors, painters, and men of letters, 
directors of great companies, architects, engi- 
neers, contractors, and operatives who had 
assisted in carrying out the designs of the 
deceased. 


All present acknowledged the genius and | 
value of the man who was here to be laid to rest. | 


ich, after nearly a century, had been | 


Greenwich. The vault has been broken into, and 
a wreath and a Quebec newspaper removed from 
the coffin, and the vault filled in with rubbish ; so 
that it is impossible to say whether the remains 
have been removed or not.” Many will be sorry 
to read the above statement, and regret that, 
provided there were no injunctions to the contrary, 
the ashes of this brave general should not, like 
those of Dr. Hunter, have been translated to 
Westminster Abbey, where the monument of the 
warrior is placed. On this monument is the 
following inscription :— 
**To the Memory of 
JAMES WOLFE, 
Major-General and Commander-in-Chief 
Of the British Land Forces, 
On an expedition against Quebec ; 
Who, after surmounting by ability and valour 
All obstacles of art and nature, 
Was slain in the moment of victory 
On the 13th of September, 1759, 
The King and Parliament of Great Britain 
Dedicate this Monument.”’ 

It would have been well to have brought the 
remains close to the monument, or else to have 
| marked with certainty the spot where they rest, 
| although with but a plain stone. 
| When lingering on the spot where all that 
jis earthly is left of men who were eminent 

in their generation, thoughts of their works and 
| circumstances connected with their lives crowd 
|the memory. We have sought in vain for marks 
of the grave of Massinger; the little spot of 
ground which received poor Chatterton,* after 
| the early close of a life so full of trouble; and the 
burial-place of others whose names are well known 
and distinguished. At the present time great, 
yet necessary, changes are taking place in the 
crypts of the London churches: during these 
| alterations, living representatives can, if they 
choose, take the opportunity of removing the re- 
mains to the suburban cemeteries or other places, 
or else making a record of the exact spot; where 
they may, after having been covered in the manner 
now recommended, rest for many generations. 

It is most desirable that we should preserve the 














A large portion of this crowded assembly had | memory of all connected with our literature and 
been for years intimately associated with Robert | history ; and, as we have so many associations for 
Stephenson, and had with him carried out those | the advancement of archwology, and twenty other 
great works which have in a measure changed | worthy objects, why should there not be a society 
the condition of the country, Many had been | formed having for its object the preservation of 
raised into important positions by the assistance, | the existing monuments to the memory of eminent 
advice, and instruction of the kindly engineer ;| persons who are now no more; and where these 
and the bulk of the large assembly were truly | do not exist, to provide memorials—even humble 
mourners. It is difficult to convey a notion of | ones—of the graves of English worthies, which 
the feeling which was shown by stern men of the| might otherwise be forgotten? In the case of 
world, when the grave was closed on him they | Dr. Hunter, it was in a great measure owing to 
had known so well and long. The music of Croft | the energetic exertions of a single individual, that 





and Purcell added to the solemn effect ; and it is} the remins were transferred to their present 
doubtful if anything more touchingly impressive | honourable position. In other instances there is | 
has been witnessed within those venerable walls | no one to andertake the large amount of trouble 
than the scene presented when the words rose | necessary, and neglect is the consequence. In 


ON THE CAUSE OF COLOUR AND THE 
THEORY OF LIGHT. 


At a meeting of the Manchester Literary and 
Philosophical Society, held on the 4th, a paper by 
Mr. John Smith, M.A. was read by his brother, 
Dr. R. A. Smith, entitled “On the cause of 
Colour and the Theory of Light.” 

The author, in attempting to explain certain 
natural phenomena, could not satisfy himself by 
applying the principles of either theory of light, 
and said that many natural phenomena indicated 
beats or vibrations in the luminous ether very 
different from what science taught ; that is, that 
there were greater intervals between them than 
Newton had demonstrated and scientific men 
believed. He therefore endeavoured to contrive 
experiments by which he would be able to make 
as many revolutions or beats in a second as he 
considered the effective vibrations of light were 
repeated in a second of time, and argued that by 
certain contrivances to produce light and shade in 
alternate vibrations he should produce colour. A 
series of experiments was subsequently under- 
taken, which led to the conclusion that varieties 
of colour are produced by pulsations of light and 
intervals of shadow in definite proportions for 
each shade of colour. That is, supposing white 
light to consist of the motion of an ether; black- 
ness to consist of an entire absence of motion ; 
then a certain colour, blue, red, or yellow, will be 
produced by the alternate action of the light and 
the shadow. The author used shadow in the 
positive sense as the sensation was positive. 

On pursuing the inquiry, he first caused a small 
parallelogram cut in cardboard to revolve over a 
black surface with a rapidity which he considered 
equal to the vibration of light. By this motion 
he obtained a distinct blue, whilst, at another 
time, in different weather, he obtained a purple. 
He then made a dise with several concentric rings, 
which he painted respectively 4, ?, 3, and } black, 
leaving the remainder white, and on making this 
dise revolve the rings became completely coloured. 
There was no appearance of any black or white. 
In a bright day with white clouds in the sky the 
rings were coloured respectively a light yellowish- 
green, two different shades of purple, and a pink. 
By using discs of a great variety of shapes and 
different proportions of white and black, the 
author said that he produced successively or toge- 
ther all the colours of the rainbow, although he 
had not yet arrived at the exact arithmetical de- 
termination of the amount of light and shade 
needful for each. 

These experiments were made before the Society 
by the light of a paraffin oil lamp with a reflector. 
The author said that they were much more bril- 
liant by sunlight. 

There was another set of experiments which the 


from the choir :— 
“* His body is buried in peace, 
But his soul liveth evermore.”’ 
Mr. Stephenson has bequeathed 25,000/. for 
public purposes, the greater part of which is 


allotted to his native Tyne :—10,000/. he gives to | 


the Newcastle Infirmary ; 7,000/. to the Newcastle 


Literary and Philosophical Society (to which Insti- | 


tution he had recently given 3,000/.) ; 2,000/. to the 
Mining College ; 2,000/. to the Institute of Civil 
Engineers ; 2,000/. to the Christian Knowledge 
Society; and 2,0007. to the Additional Curates’ 
Society. 

It is urged by Sir Joseph Paxton, in the Times, 
that the body of George Stephenson should be 
brought from its quiet resting-place in Chester- 
field, and placed in Westminster Abbey with that 
of his son. With the greatest consideration for 
the excellent motives of the suggester, we must 
express an earnest hope that the proposal will not 
be listened to. The removal of the dead, except 
under very special circumstances, is much to be 
deprecated : moreover, there is no reason why we 
should rob Chesterfield of its object of interest 
and permanent lesson. The worth of George 
Stephenson needs no enforcement. 





THE GRAVES OF THE GOOD AND GREAT. 
Ir is not generally known that the remains of 


many cases it is only necessary to commence a | author considered as very effective, and especially 
movement towards placing a monument or re- | as being easily made and described, but requiring 
| storing one, in order to ensure the support and | strong sunshine to show them. These were made 
assistance of the public. | by casting a shadow of a particular figure on a 
When the Old St. Pancras Church was altered a | white wall or on a sheet of paper, so as to pro- 
few years ago, the architect and authorities of the | duce alternate beats of light and shadow when 
church wrote in some instances to the descendants | put in revolution. The figure became coloured 
of the persons whose very interesting monuments of different shades, and because these could be 
are placed there; in other cases to law societies | seen on the wall, like the spectrum from the prism, 
with which they were connected, and funds were | he called them spectra by reflection. 
sent to restore these memorials. It might have} He mentioned, also, that the colours may be 
been in this case that those connected with the | produced by making a black disc, with figures cut 
church were careless of such matters, and the | out of it, revolve before a white cloud or white 


monuments which are now so well cared for, and 

looked at with so much curiosity, would have been 

lost. In order to prevent the chance of this | 
taking place, it is suggested that, as the Govern- | 
ment will not undertake the matter, great need | 
exists for some association or society, whose | 
object should be to watch with care the numerous | 
monuments in the metropolis, which have either | 
an antiquarian, historical, or literary interest, and 

to suggest instances in which it might be useful 

to mark particular spots. Such an association | 
might do a great deal in the way of judicious | 
| restorations; but more than that, the example | 
| would have great weight with the public, and | 
| cause many very desirable works to be executed. 





| —_ 
Sovutu SHIELDS—We understand there is under 


General Wolfe were brought from Canada and | 
interred at night with much ceremony in the | consideration a scheme for the formation of docks 
burial-place belonging to his family in Greenwich | on the shore at South Shields, between the Trow 





church. The circumstance was lately referred to | 
in the Standard. After this, a correspondent of | 
the same paper writes as follows :—* Perhaps it 
will not be less interesting than your communi- 
cation in yesterday’s paper, although exceedingly 
painful to many of your readers, to hear that the 
burial-place belonging to General Wolfe’s family 


rocks and the south pier, where a sea entrance 
may be had with a depth of 30 feet at low water. 
There is a choice of 500 acres for the constructors 
of such docks. 


* The exact place of Milton’s grave is a matter of 
uncertainty; and if the question is not investigated and 
the place marked before those who are now alive pass 











no longer exists under the church of St. Alphage, away, that of Daniel de Foe will also be forgotten. 


screen. 

The author considered that his theory gave an 
entirely new and simple explanation of the phe- 
nomena of refraction through the prism. 





THE “GREAT EASTERN” AND ITS COAL 
CELLAR. 


DvRInG the recent trial voyage of the Great 
Eastern, it was found that the largest consump- 
tion of coal in the screw stoke-hole was 26 tons 
in four hours, and that the consumption in 
twenty-four hours was 125 tons, while the quan- 
tity of coal consumed in the paddle engine-room 
was about 100 tons in the same time, making the 
entire consumption of coal 225 tons in twenty- 
four hours. Calculating the voyage to Melbourne 
at thirty-six days, at the above rate, 8,100 tons 
of coal would be required. 

Each hour this monster of the deep will devour 
more then 9 tons of coal. If kept at work only 
one half of each year, the consumption of coal 
would be upwards of 41,000 tons! What an army 
of busy hands would be required to dig this dusky 
treasure from the earth! It would need a fleet of 
about one hundred colliers of the ordinary size to 
carry the burden. 

The above figures do not seem so startling 
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when it is considered that the tonnage of the great 


ship is 27,000; that in ordinary circumstances the. 


fuel used, by means of screw and paddles, is to 
give a power of 2,600 horses, while at high pres- 
sure the power might be raised to 10,000 horse 
power ; and that an army of 10,000 men, with field 
equipment, might, by this force, be conveyed at 
the rate of fifteen miles an hour to distant lands, 
that is, if the ministry thought it wise to risk so 
many eggs in one basket. 

It is curious to glance at the progress of steam 
power thus applied. The power and size of 
vessels have been constantly increased, as well as 





they can do perfectly well?” “They must first 


belong to the union,” he said. Some of the 
labouring men who were employed to lay the con- 
crete were standing near and overheard us. One 
of them said, “ We don’t want to belong to the 
union, and if we do we must pay 5s. of entry 
money besides something weekly ; and we have 
not 5s. to pay, and the union men won’t let us 
work till we get our wages, when we could pay 
the 5s.” I then asked my union friend if we were 
living in a free country when he and his brother 
unionists were exercising a tyranny over these 
poor men greater than any despot on the Conti- 


facility and safety, both for the conveyance of | nent would venture to do? I asked him if they 
goods and travellers. Not forty years ago the/all got the same wages. He said they did. I 
water communication between London and the | then asked him if he thought a man who laid a 
north of England and Scotland was a matter of} hundred bricks in an hour was not entitled to 
uncertainty: travellers, who from motives of} more than he who Jaid only fifty? He said that 
need or economy took passage in the swiftest of} might suit the masters well enongh, but would 
the trading vessels, were often kept tossing for not suit them. “But do you call it fair,” I said, 
three weeks or a month between the Thames and | “that the man who did half the work should be 
the Tyne. In this time a vessel like the Great} paid as much as the man who did twice as much ? 
Eastern would have travelled nearly to Australia. | If you went to purchase a loaf do you think it 
Since the introduction of steam-packets, the times | would be fair if the baker were to make you pay 
of arrival can be ealeulated upon with almost as | as much for a half loaf as he charged another for a 
great certainty as the stage-coach or locomotive, | whole loaf?” By this time a knot of listeners had 
and a voyage is performed by the coasting steamers | congregated round us, and I thought it time to 
with nearly as much rapidity as the “ Royal | decamp, but before doing so one of them gave 
Mail” of past times. jit as his verdict that what the gentlemen said 
There is a little drawing by Nasmyth in the | would be best for the country, but “ perhaps 
mechanical department of the Brompton Musenm | the other way may be the best for you.” 
of the first steam-vessel which sailed on British | Now, I do not altogether acquiesce in the ver- 
waters. This event—great, not only in a national | dict of this self-constituted foreman of the jury 
point of view, but in a far wider sense—took place | of bystanders, but I accept that part of it which 
in an artificial lake near Dumfries. Amongst the | acknowledges that my plan would be the best for 
passengers in this little steam-craft may be noticed | the country. The lecturer then went on to give 
tobert Burns, in a homely-cut brown coat and | some particulars of the miners’ strikes in Lanark- 
scarlet waistcoat. Little could the poet and his| shire, and of some of the strikes in the town of 
companions have foreseen of what has been | Preston, and proceeded to show the effects of 





since achieved in this department of science ? 





| strikes in raising up foreign competition. After 
'some further observations, he continued: ‘“ In 
| most of these contests I have no doubt there are 


MR. BLACK, M.P. ON WAGES, TRADES’ | many who, in their own minds, are satisfied that 


UNIONS, AND STRIKES. 
On Saturday evening, the 22nd inst. Mr. Black, 
member for Edinburgh, delivered, to a crowded 
meeting of the working classes in Dunedin-hall, a 


lecture on the subjects of wages, trades’ unions, | 
| they should be persecuted for heresy. 
He showed that labour and | 
submit to the continued isolation, suspicion, and 


and strikes. The meeting was presided over by 
the Lord Provost. 
capital were both articles of commerce, that they 
were essential to each other, and that capital must 
necessarily and proportionately share with labour 
the profits of their united enterprise. 
out the means by which working men, when the 
moment chosen was opportune, might obtain 
higher wages. Instead, he said, of organizing a 
determined contest, were workmen to threaten to 
leave, or actually to leave their masters, unless 


their demands were agreed to (but without ob- | 


structing or intimidating others), if circumstances 


warranted a compliance with their terms, some | 


masters would agree to them, and others would be 
obliged to follow their example, as otherwise they 
they would lose their best men. But if already 
wages had reached their proper level, and masters 
could not carry on their works with a fair profit 
if a larger proportion was paid away in wages, the 
resistance to the demand would be so general that 
the workmen would find it to be their interest 
to accept the largest wages that could be mutually 
agreed upon. This would accomplish the same 
object as a every instance where a 
strike would have naturally been successful, 
without the disastrous consequences which 
uniformly attend these intestine wars. He 
then went on to show at considerable length 
the loss sustained in various strikes referred to in 
our last number. After quoting from the last 
report of the Amalgamated Engineers, as illus- 
trating the inquisitorial and tyrannical character 
of trades’ unions, Mr. Black mentioned the fol- 
lowing incident of the London strike :—Shortly 
before I left London I witnessed a strike at the 
great Westminster Palace Hotel building, just 
opposite my windows. While numbers of the 
men were lounging about thestreets, I went down 
to inquire what was the reason of the commotion. 
I saw one man particularly talkative, with a pipe 
in his mouth, and without a working jacket, but 
in a coat with a rent from the nape of the neck to 
the pocket. 
but accosted a quiet-looking working man, and 
asked him the canse of this commotion. “Oh,” 
he said, “it is a strike among the men.” “What 
have they struck for?” I asked. He said it was 
because master had employed men to lay the con- 
crete who did not belong to the union. “ Bat do 
they lay it properly?” “The work,” he replied, 

is well enough done.” “Then why should they not 


strike m 


He pointed | 


I did not choose to encounter him, ! 


they are unnecessary and ruinous, but are as 
much afraid of stating their convictions and act- 
ing upon them as men who live under the night- 
shade of the Inquisition are afraid of professing 
their faith in the right of private judgment, lest 
Most men 
would rather suffer at once some severe loss than 


malignity of their fellows. Where such a system 
of terrorism prevails there can be no liberty,—the 
best energies of men are cramped, and their rise 
in life rendered impossible. My desire is to pro- 
cure entire freedom to every workman to dispose 
of his labour as he pleases. The liberty of both 
workmen and their employers is often arrogantly 
encroached upon by rules imposed by the unions. 
One of these, that masters shall not be allowed to 
take a certain number of apprentices, I consider to 
be especially cruel. What right has any man, or 
society of men, to prevent a boy from learning a 
trade by which he may earn an honest live- 
lihood? To prevent him is inhumanity to the 
boy, is eruelty to his parents, and injurious to the 
country. And what is the class that is injured ? 
These boys are the sons of workmen, and it is work- 
men who doom them to idleness. They are their 
own children who are thus barbarously treated. 
And what is the reason for so doing? It is 
avowedly to secure a monopoly of the trade, by 
preventing an increase of workmen. While you 
so rigidly maintain monopolies among yourselves, 
who ure so ready to denounce monopolies in all 
other cases? Another way in which unions en- 
croach on the rights of both masters and men is, 
their dictation of the manner in which work is to 
be executed. From the nature of these rules, 
they appear to be devised by the most idle and 
unskilful men of the union, as they generally 
favour these at the expense of the industrious and 
skilful. For example, they insist that the wages 
shall be uniform; that the man whose work is 
superior in quality and quantity shall receive no 
more than the man whose work is inferior and 
deficient. I have known operative masons, indus- 
trious, frugal, and skilful, who, by taking piece- 
work and making extraordinary exertions, gained 
money enough to enable them to commence 
as masters, and, by good management, rise to 
great eminence. Had these men been doomed to 
the dead level of an average wage, cramped and 
|manacled by trade-union rules, they never could 
jhave reached their eventual prosperity. The 
noble workmen, George Stephenson, Telford, and 


| Tredgold, laboured as journeymen at not more 
| than 12s, a-week. They, by the exercise of their 
| free and unfettered talents, increased the power 
_ Of the country, and added immensely to its wealth 


be allowed to gain their bread by doing work which | and happiness: had they been fettered and con- 
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fined by trades’ union rules and contro! th 
would have died unknown and unhonoured, an 
Britain would have been deprived of the incal- 
culable benefits resulting from their exertions. 








THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS, 


Tuk session will be opened in the new rooms of 
the Institute, Conduit-street, on Monday, the 7th 
of November, when Earl de Grey will preside, and 
Mr. Tite, M.P. will deliver an address on the pre- 
sent state and position of architecture at home 
and on the Continent. 

The portrait of the president, to which we re- 
ferred some time since, has been obtained ; other 
portraits have been presented ; and thus, with the 
pictures previously the property of the Institute, 
the walls of the new rooms are pleasantly 
covered. 

The removal fund now amounts to about 2402. 
and the council are in hopes that, through the 
liberality of those members and friends who have 
not yet subscribed, the necessity of trenching on 
the funded property of the Institute may be con- 
fined to the sum they had to pay as a premium 
on taking possession. We shall hope to see a 
large influx of new members, and a corresponding 
exhibition of the energy and vigour that belong 
to fresh comers. Conduit-street must be the 
rallying point for the profession from all parts of 
the kingdom. 








THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 

Ow this Friday evening, the 28th, the Architec- 
tural Association will hold the first meeting of the 
new session in their rooms, in Conduit-street, when 
the president will deliver an address. The com- 
mittee of the Association being desirous of making 
the advantages of the society generally known, 
have circulated a copy of the rules, and a list of 
the members of the Association, amongst the pro- 
fession, in order that they may bring them under 
the notice of their assistants and pupils. We 
shall be glad to find the appeal warmly responded 
to. The objects of the Association are admirable, 
and the means of attaining these objects are mate- 
rially improved by the position they have now 
taken. It will rest with the governing body to 
ensure co-operation and increased success. 








GLASGOW ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 

Tue annual general meeting was held last week, 
when there was a conversazione and exhibition of 
drawings. Mr. Jas. Salmon was elected president, 
and took the chair vacated by Mr. John Baird, the 
retiring president. In his address Mr. Salmon 
urged that non-professional men should join them, 
and said he did not know any particular mind 
engaged in any oceupation whatever which would 
not be benefited by the operations of that society. 
If the professionals were strengthened by a number 
of laymen to give the society a standing, it would, 
he believed, be a means of effecting many changes, 
and be useful in a variety of important ways. So 
long as sanitary questions came before the public, 
so long as there were suburbs to regulate, streets 
to widen and improve, working-men’s houses to 
build, and other like measures to consider, archi- 
tecture and its branches would be important, a3 
channels through which all these would pass, 

Mr. M‘Lean, secretary, read the first report of 
the council, showing that the society has been in 
existence since January 1858, and there are now 
nearly 100 members enrolled. The society has 
been indebted to the following gentlemen for the 
papers read at the meetings :—Mr. Sheriff Stra- 
thern, “Introductory Address;” Mr. Thomas 
Gildard, “ Some of the Causes which affect Archi- 
tectural Design ;” Mr. James Salmon, “ Domestic 
Sanitary Arrangements and Drainage ;” Mr. John 
Honeyman, jun. “Drainage of Glasgow, with 
special reference to the Disinfection of Sewage and 
the Ventilation of Sewers ;” Mr. John Mossman, 
“Sculpture in connection with Architecture ;” 
Mr. Alexander Thomson, “ Masonry ;” Mr. J. A. 
Hutchison, “Painting as applied to Architec- 
ture ;” Mr. Thomas Currie Gregory, “ Foundations 
—Natural and Artificial.” It is proposed, when 
funds permit, to procure and distribute among the 
members, engravings, lithographs, or —— 
of buildings, models, or other works of art, to pro- 
mote the taste for the higher styles of architec- 
ture, and in process of time to institute a library, 
or form a collection for the use of the members. 

Professor Rankine read a paper, wherein he 
said the engineers had formed a similar institu- 
tion. It was somewhat older, and also im a 





very prosperous state. Nowhere were stch 
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societies needed more than in Glasgow. It 


turned out some of the highest architecture in the 
world. Its ecclesiastical buildings, buildings for 
public purposes, and buildings for amusements, 
together with its warehouses, are some of them 
samples of the finest kind of architecture. In 
these circumstances, therefore, it would be extra- 
ordinary if an architectural society were not suc- 
cessful in Glasgow. In the course of his paper 
the Professor sad :— 

“ The different styles of architecture may, to a 
certain extent, be distinguished and classed accord- 
ing to the kind, and the greater or less complexity, 
of the principles which regulate the stability of 
the structure. The simplest kind of stability is 
that of a single mass resting on a base: this is 
exemplified by pyramids, obelisks, and solitary 
mas Next, in point of simplicity, is the sta- 

ility of a load resting on a lintel, whose two ends 
are supported by pillars, each of sufficient dimen- 
sions to be stable in itself. This we find exem- 
plified in Egyptian and Greek architecture, and in 
those examples of Roman architecture from which 
the arch and dome are absent. The next degree 
of complexity consists in supporting the load, on 
each piece of which the structure consists, by a 
pair of pressures inclined to each other; that is, 
by introducing the arch and dome; and this we 
see in later examples of Roman and Italian archi- 
tecture, and in various styles of the earlier Middle 
Ages, such as the Byzantine, the Lombard, and the 
Anglo-Norman. The perfecting and extending the 
application of the arch, so as to sustain the entire 
load of the higher parts of the structure by means 
of the thrust exerted through ribs, suitably formed 
and arranged, characterizes Gothic architecture. 
The balancing of overhanging loads is seen to a 
certain extent in the beetling bartizans and turrets, 
which form the most picturesque feature of the 
Scottish Baronial style. The balancing of bulky 
arches upon comparatively slender pillars, whose 
lateral stability depends very much on their con- 
nection with the mass above them, is characteristic 
of Saracenic architecture. The styles of frame- 
work in roofs, and in buildings of wood and iron, 
might be classed in a similar manner, according to 
the way in which the principles of statics regulate 
the stability of the structure. Another mecha- 
nical characteristic of styles in architecture is the 
way in which the strength of their materials is 
exerted. In the obelisk, pyramid, and simple 
tower or column, resistance to crushing is alone 
brought into play; and the same is the case with 
the most elaborate combinations of ribs, groined 
arches, and tracery in Gothic architecture, Inthe 
styles which employ architraves supported by 
pillars the transverse strength of lintels or beams 
is also employed. The support of overhanging 
loads requires the transverse strength of corbels 


and cantilevers, and in some cases the tenacity of 


cement and cramps. ‘Timber and iron framework 
bring every form of strength into requisition. A 
subordinate distinction of styles, founded also on 
mechanical principles, depends on the hardness and 
durability of the material of the building.” 

Mr. J. Honeyman, jun. then delivered an address 
“On different Opinions regarding Beauty in Arehi- 
tecture.” He expressed his admiration of Pro- 
fessor Rankine’s classification of styles according 
to mechanical principles, and the manner in which 
he had discriminated between the beauty which 
architecture has in common with works of engi- 
neering, and the beauty which it ought to possess 
in common with works of fine art. Professor 
Rankine had, he might say, demonstrated the 
anatomy of the body of architecture : he proposed 
to address them regarding its spirit; that to 
which it owes expression and everything compre- 
hended in vitality. Referring to the various 
opinions on the subject of architecture which have 
been elicited by the recent discussion on the style of 
the proposed Foreign Office, he denied the right 
of Lord Palmerston or any one else to an opinion 
on taste for which they could show no title. If 
taste were a mere matter of individual eaprice, 
there would be no end of confusion ; but while one 
party of architects and critics maintained that 
this must necessarily be, there was another, a 
smaller party, who maintained that there is an 
ultimate standard of appeal for taste as well 
as for morality ; for the Great Source of physical 
as well as moral perfection is one, nor is His 
ideal of the one more faithfully portrayed in the 
written word than is the other on the broad pages 
of created beauty. It was only, what might be 
expected, that those who acknowledge such prin- 
ciples should prefer Gothic to Classic art, but it 
was most unfortunate that their architecture 
should be known as Gothic, and the sooner we got 
quit of that term as applied to modern architee- 
ture, the better. Since our mediwval styles are 
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known as Gothic, let them retain the name by all 
means; but we have done with Mediawvalism for 
ever, and there is no reason why we should call 
the architecture of the nineteenth century 
Gothic, unless we are particularly anxious to per- 
petuate misapprehension and confusion. 

Mr. Gildard offered a few pithy remarks on Mr. 
Honeyman’s paper. 

Votes of thanks were then awarded to Professor 
Rankine and Mr. Honeyman for their addresses, 
and to the secretary and treasurer for their ser- 
vices; and 

The next meeting was announced to be held on 
the third Monday of November. 





LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 

Tue first meeting of the present season of this 
society was held last week at the Royal Institu- 
tion. Mr. Horner oceupied the chair. Various 
archeological specimens were exhibited, and 
several new members were enrolled. 

The secretary read an article from the Scotsman 
of the recollections of a tour through Lanca- 
shire, in which the drinking-fountains of Liver- 
pool were commented on. 

Mr. Picton observed upon several pleasing 
specimens of Medizval architecture he had met 
with at Shrewsbury, Ludlow, Leominster, Here- 
ford, Worcester, and Gloucester, in the cases of 
various buildings which were undergoing repara- 
tion. Touching drinking-fountains, he observed 
that, although Liverpool was first in the field with 
them, other localities had gone far beyond them 
in beautifying and adapting them to the purposes 
for which they are intended; and he did think 
there was some room for improvement in their 
fountains ; for, however grateful they might be to 
the gentleman who had introduced the granite 
fountains, little could be said for the taste and 
design they displayed. 





After some further conversation, the chairman | 


read an inaugural address, which we postpone in 
order that we may not misreport. 





RATING OF THE VICTORIA DOCKS. 


AN appeal was tried on the 19th instant at the | 
| Quarter Sessions at Chelmsford against the rating | 
| of the Victoria Docks at the sum of 25,0002. net | 
| rateable value, by the parish officers of West Ham, | 


| the previous rate having been made upon the sum 
lof 10,0007. Mr. Charles Lee, Mr. William Pons- 
| ford, Mr. William Tite, M.P. and Mr. Henry 


Dock Company in support of a valuation of 
13,9842. Mr. Wilson, Mr. John George Ham- 
mack, and Mr. George Smith gave evidence for 


25,0002. 

The docks are held on lease at a large rent by 
Messrs. Peto, Betts, and Brassey. 

The first point raised was that of the principle 
to be adopted in rating these docks; Mr. Bovill, 
Q.C. for the lessees, maintaining that the nature 
of the occupation must be taken into considera- 


should be the basis of the valuation. Mr. Tindal 
Atkinson, for the parish officers, maintained that 
the rent actually paid by the lessees should be the 
basis of the valuation, or, if this were decided 
against him (which it was afterwards), that then 
the means, adventages, and capacity of the ware- 
houses and docks for the transaction of business 
should be taken as the basis. 

Mr. Lee, in his evidence for the lessees, stated 
that he adopted the principle of earnings, and 
that the gross earnings of the whole concern in 





the year 1858 were.............ceccceseseeee £166,678 
And the trade expenses were............ 122,728 
Leaving the net earnings at ............ £43,950 


From this amount he deducted &. 





officers, stated that he had taken the number of 
feet of wharf frontage at a certain price, and the 
number of squares of warehouse flooring at a 
certain price, and after deducting the proper 
allowances for repairs, insurance, and depreciation, 
he arrived at the net rateable value of 25,000/. 





Arthur Hunt, gave evidence for the lessees of the | 


the parish officers in support of the valuation of | 


tion, and that therefore the earnings of the lessees | 


depreciation on trade plant 3,276 
Ditto on Buildings, &ec.......... 6,690 
Ditto interest on 100,0002. 

trade capital at 5 per cent. 5,000 
Dittotenants’ profiton 100,0007. 

including management at 15 

POH CONE..........ccccevepececers 15,000 

£29 966 | 
Net rateable value ..................3 £13,984 


Mr. Wilson, the chief witness for the parish | 


The Bench decided that the nature of the 
occupation and the earnings were the proper 
basis of valuation for such property to the 
rate, and reduced the rate from 25,000/. to the 
valuation of 13,9841. net rateable value; each 
party to pay their own costs. 





EXETER COLLEGE CHAPEL, OXFORD. 


THe new chapel for Exeter College, erected 
from the designs of Mr. Scott, by Mr. Symm, 
builder, was consecrated on the 18th, the Bishop 
of Oxford preaching the sermon. We have 
already given a view of the building, and some 
particulars. The interior exhibits the application 
of marbles to a considerable extent, and has a 
greined roof of stone. Three of the windows are 
filled with painted glass, by Clayton and Bell. 
The total cost is said to have been 15,000/. of 
which 4,000/. are still wanted. 

Mr. Buckeridge, an old pupil of Mr. Scott, has 
superintended in his absence, and Mr. Clare was 
the clerk of the works. 





THE WORKMEN’S INSTITUTE. 

THE movement of the non-society men of the 
building trades, with respect to the strike, has led 
to a somewhat unexpected result, which has been 
already alluded to in the Bailder, namely, the 
establishment of the Builders’ Institute in the 
Euston-road. Several benevolent gentlemen, 
such as Mr. G. T. Bowyer, having made inquiries 
respecting the condition and requirements of the 
various workmen employed in the building trades, 
have cordially given their assistance tewards the 
furtherance of a scheme which, if successful, will 
tend in a great degree to promote the social and 
moral comfort and welfare of workmen in general. 
A room in the Euston-road has been kindly placed 
jat the disposal of a committee, by Mr. Bowyer, 
for the purpose of a reading-room and place of 
call for unemployed workmen; and the same 
having proved successful to a certain extent, it is 
proposed to extend the plan. With this view an 
influential committee has been formed, imcluding 
ithe names of G. Smith, Alderman Cabits, Capt. 
John Grant, J. Lubbock, and others; and a large 
building is now in course of erection in the Euston- 
road, at a cost of more than 1,000/. The new 
structure will comprise reading, lecture, and 
| smoking-rooms, offices, and a series of dormi- 
tories, after the plan of the model lodging-houses. 
The latter will be for the use of buildimg work- 
men alone, and will prove a great boon to those 
who visit the metropolis im seareh of work. There 
will also be a benefit seciety, which, in fact, has 
already commenced, and numbers over 150 
members, who enjoy all the benefits amd privi- 
leges of a provident association, without the 
| wasteful expenditure oeeasioned by its being 
| held at a public-house. Everything which tends 
| to render the dram-shop attractive, except intoxi- 
| cating liquors, will be provided at the institute. 
| Chess, draughts, and refreshments will be supplied 
| for the use of the members; and discussion on all 
subjects, save politics and religion, will be allowed. 
Lectures will be regularly delivered, and every- 
thing will be done to render the institute both 
popular and attractive. Branch establishments 
are to be immediately opened in various parts of 
London, the first at 34, York-road, Lambeth. The 
importance of the Institute can scareely be over- 
rated, especially when it is borne in mind that 
many trace the origin of the present unhappy 
strike to the influence of the publichouse. Atany 
rate, it must certainly tend to the elevation of the 
condition of the artisans, and it is to be hoped 
that they will cordially avail- themselves of the 
opportunity. The necessity of a house-of-call 
apart from the beer-shep has been strongly in- 
sisted on before now, and it will be a matter of 
lasting regret should the present praiseworthy 
enterprise be allowed to fail. 

In many large establishments preference will be 
given to those who are members of the Institute, 
and as this fact becomes known it will tend to 
| draw many who would otherwise be tempted to 
joim the various trades’ unions; consequently, it 
| merits the support of every right-thinking and 
‘intelligent man. Every attempt will be made to 
render the Institute self-supporting, but it is 
obvious that at the commencement much assist- 
| ance will be required. Those who feel disposed 
to aid in the furtherance of such a benevolent 
and practical plan will obtain every information 
on application to the secretaries, Mr. G. T. Bowyer, 
of Ampthill-square ; or Mr. Conrade Wilkinson, of 
| Beckenham ; or of Mr. C. Mill, at the Institute 
| (temporary), 237, Euston-road, N.W. 
| Joun PLUMMER. 
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THE BUILDERS’ BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 


THE annual festival of the Builders’ Benevolent 
Institution, established in June, 1847, for giving 
relief and granting pensions to decayed members 
of the various branches of the building trade and 
their widows, and also for affording relief to work- 
men in case of accidents, was held on Thursday 
last at the London Tavern, Bishopsgate-street. 

The chair was taken by Mr. G. Smith, the 
president ; and among the gentlemen present (of 
whom there were about 200) were the following :— 

Mr. W. Lee, M.P.; Mr. P. Rolt, Mr. G. 8. 
Smith, Mr. Rigby, Mr. Dunnage, Mr. Plucknett, 
Mr. T. Piper, Mr. Gillyers, Mr. J. Nicholson, Mr. 
G, Corderoy, Mr. G. Mansfield, Mr. Lucas, Mr. 
Godwin, Mr. Nichol, Mr. Waller, Mr. George 
Bird, Mr. Stanley G. Bird, Mr. Joseph Bird, Mr. 
Cozens, Mr. Hutchons, Mr. Head, Mr. R. Head, 
Mr. Thorne, Mr. Higgs, Mr. Fish, Mr. R. 
Richardson, Messrs. T. & W. Stirling, Mr. Howard, 
Mr. J. Williams, Mr. Davis, Mr. W. Higgs, Mr. G. 
Myers, Mr. W. Bird, &c. 

The usual loyal and patriotic toasts having 
been disposed of, 

Mr. Piper (one of the patrons of the Institu- 

tion) then rose to propose the toast of the even- 
ing, “ Prosperity to the Builders’ Benevolent In- 
stitution,” and in doing so observed that their ex- 
cellent chairman had said, “ You are to do the 
clerical part of the business, and preach the 
sermon.” He felt that he could not refuse the 
application, especially as but for a family afflic- 
tion which occurred last year, it would have 
been his privilege then to preach the sermon, and 
propose the toast of the evening. The subject to 
which he had to invite their attention was 
to be found at the third page of the pro- 
gramme, and was the fourth toast on the list. 
Benevolence was the tie which bound them 
together, or, to speak more familiarly, the key- 
stone of the arch. The bnilder’s occupation was 
one which they had reason to be proud of; for 
while Greece and Rome testified by their litera- 
ture to the enduring character of their mental 
labours, the ruins of Nineveh and Thebes 
showed the world that the builders’ craft 
endured for ever. In the present time, the 
builder’s trade was in everybody’s mouth; and 
therefore it was impossible, on such an occasion 
as that on which they were met, to ignore the 
fact of the fearful strike, which had lasted for 
some months, and which still raged. It was a 
fact which stared them in the face, for they could 
not but suppose but that it would interfere with 
that which they were now met to establish, con- 
tinue, and foster. He need scarcely say that he 
deplored that strike ; for if they were to cast their 
eyes back to ancient history, they would arrive at 
the conclusion that the decadence of nations arose, 
in the first instance, from the separation of classes 
and from the alienation of those who were mu- 
tually bound together by acommon interest. They 
might, therefore, depend upon it that he was no 
friend of the State, nor no lover of his country, 
who endeavoured to set aside the principle of 
mutual goodwill and mutual dependence. This 
reminded him of the second head of his discourse 
—the benevolent object for which they were met. 
They were assembled to promote the spirit of 
benevolence—that benevolence which meant good 
will and that cordial charity which bound men the 
one to the other—not the charity which a limited 
philosophy would confine to alms-giving, but that 
genial, warm charity which blessed our daily life, 
that kindly feeling which met us in our families 
when we came down to our breakfast-table in the 
morning, and which joined our hand with that of 
a friend in the course of our daily avocations; in 
fine, that sweet sentiment of human love and 
cordiality without which we would find the every- 
day routine of life but dry, hard work, If, then, 
they could be inspired by those feelings round the 
social board, let them think of those who were not 
so fortunate as themselves, and let them remember, 
in the words of the song, that 


“ The bravest worker of us all may strive without success ; 
Then let us lend a helping hand to brothers in distress.”’ 


This reminded him of the third division of 
his subject,—the Institution, the object of 
which was to illustrate in practice that spirit 
of benevolence which was one of the leading 
characteristics of the age, and which it would 
be impossible to direct in a better way than 
in assisting the distressed members of the building 
trade. Coming, then, to the application of his 
text, he would ask them to think of those who, 
although they might have sat at the same social 
board with themselves, might, nevertheless, now 
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be in want and distress. It might be their own case 


where the blow might fall. If, then, they were able 
to congratulate themselves upon present immunity 
from the fate which had descended upon many 
once, perhaps, as prosperous as themselves, let 
them feel that there were those to whose sad and 
pining hearts they could bring joy and consolation. 
Let them also feel that, while they were enjoy- 
ing themselves at the festive board, they had a 
higher and nobler mission to perform, and that, 
in fact, they had no business to be there at: 
all if they did not come to support with all: 
their ability the Builders’ Benevolent Institution.: 
Twelve male pensioners at 24/. per annum each, 
ind fifteen females at 20/. each, were receiving. 
their charity at the present moment; but plea- 
sant as this was, he regretted to say that at the 
last election there were twelve unsuccessful can: 
didates, while no election took place in November 
from want of funds. The committee, however, 
hoped the liberality of the present meeting would 
enable them to elect most of the applicants in 
May next. He ventured to express a hope thay 
the members of the trade would exert themselves 
among their friends to obtain additional annual 
subscribers. It should be remembered that it 
was not every one who could afford to give a 
large donation. Better would it be for the in- 
stitution to get a yearly dole, accompanied with 
yearly good wishes, than an occasional donation 
of a larger sum. And whatever might be given 
he was sure would be given with a free an 
generous spirit. It might be possible to give a 
liberal gift in such a way as to make it a 
rebuke, and it was possible to give something 
which, like the widow’s offering, might be in- 
finitely valuable. He was informed that the 
total sum now invested was 6,683/. being 4,557/. 
for the relief fund, and 2,125/. for the building- 
fund, With regard tc the latter, he might per- 
haps be excused if he indulged in the speculaticn 
as to whether his, or his friend Mr. Bird’s grand- 
children would lay the foundation-stone of the 
Asylum ; but whoever might in future years have 
that privilege, let them not forget their present 
duty, and do all in their power to further the 
interests and promote the prosperity of the 
Builders’ Benevolent Institution. 

Mr. Charles Lucas next proposed the health of 
the Chairman, remarking that there was not a 
better tradesman, a more honourable man in the 
community, or one connected with the building 
business who was more deservedly respected. 

The Chairman having acknowledged the com- 
pliment, proposed the “ Patrons of the Institution,” 
coupling with the toast the names of the patrons 
present, Mr. Lee, Mr. Piper, Mr. Lucas, and 
Mr. Rolt. 

Mr. Lee, M.P. returned thanks, and said he 
felt sure, from the character of the gentlemen on 
the list of patrons, that friends would not de 
wanting to aid the Institution. He was glad to 
see so many working men among the presidents, 
and was convinced they would do the utmost in 
their power to promote so valuable an instituticn. 

The Chairman then gave the “ Vice-Presidents 
and Trustees of the Institution,” connecting with 
the toast the name of Mr. Dunnage, of the firm of 
William Cubitt and Co. 

Mr. Dunnage returned thanks. 

Mr. A. G. Harris (the honorary secretary) then 
read a long list of subscriptions, including the 
Chairman, 25 guineas; Mr. Dunnage, 5 guineas ; 
Mr. G. W. Rogers, 5 guineas; Mr. T. Robinson, 
5 guineas; Mr. Plucknett, 5 guineas; Messrs. 
Lucas, Brothers, 10 guineas ; Messrs. Myers & Son, 
10 guineas; Mr. W. Webb, 20 guineas (making 
the fifth of that amount); Messrs. W. Cordercy 
& Sons, 5 guineas; Messrs. W. & J. Freemar, 5 
guineas; Mr. Kelk, 10 guineas; Mr. H. 8S. Sinith, 
5 guineas; Messrs. Rose and Co., 10 guineas; 
Mr. Joseph Bird, 10 guineas ; Messrs. Waller and 
Son, Xe. 

The chairman, in proposing the health of Mr. 
George Bird, the treasurer, dwelt upon the im- 
portant services which that gentleman had done 
the Institution, and remarked that had it not 
been for his untiring energy, zeal, and peseverance, 
it never could have attained its present prosperous 
position. 

Mr. Bird, who was very warmly received, ex- 
pressed the satisfaction he felt at finding so large 
and respectable an attendance. The subscriptions 
received up to that moment amounted to 407/. 17s. 
and more were expected. But the most gratifying 
duty which he had to perform, was to announce the 
circumstance that a lady who had taken one of 
their collecting-cards a few months ago had been 
so successful as to procure, in small sums among 








to-morrow, for it was impossible to tell when or: 





example which he hoped would be followed by the 
wives, sisters, and sweethearts of those whom he 
saw around him. Five guineas collected in this 
manner would entitle the lady to become a life- 
governor, with the same privileges as if she had 
subscribed the amount herself. The cards to 
which he referred were got up by Mr. Stirling, 
and as there were plenty of them in the room, he 
hoped gentlemen present would apply to him fora 
supply. He could not sit down without stating 
how much the Institution was indebted to their 
friends at the upper table, to their worthy presi- 
dent, Mr. George Smith, and to Mr. Piper. To 
the latter gentleman their thanks were especially 
due, for his words could not fail to be of benefit to 
the Institution. 

Mr. Rigby proposed “The Architects and Sur- 
veyors,” and said he wished to refer in com- 
plimentary language to an architect present who 
had especially deserved the thanks and considera- 
tion of all connected with the building trade. 
Mr. Piper had told them that the monuments of the 
ancient cities of the East bore enduring testimony 
to the skill of the builder ; but it should be remem- 
bered that it was not the hand only whieh exe- 
cuted, but the head which designed. In men- 
tioning the name of Mr. Godwin he might remark 
that it was not only with his pencil as an archi- 
tect, but with his pen, that they, as builders, were 
familiar. In this respect he believed they all 
knew how much they were indebted to the intelli- 
gence of the press and to its freedom of ex- 
pression. The publication with which they were 
best acquainted was the Bwilder, and he need 
hardly remind them how much it was distin- 
guished for intelligence, freedom of opinion, fair- 
ness, and impartiality; and how in the sad 
strike with which they were afflicted (he said 
afflicted, for it was impossible not to witness 
without pain thousands of men, willing and 
anxious to work, prevented from doing so), 
the Builder had endeavoured to make the public 
understand the true aspect of the question. He 
begged to propose the “Architects and Sur- 
veyors,” and he felt assured the toast would be 
well received, as the best thanks of the builders 
were due to them, and to the gentleman whose 
name he had given them. 

Mr. Godwin said he could have wished it had 
fallen to some more eminent member of the pro- 
fession to thank them for their kind expressions ; 
but Mr. Rigby, who had so ably proposed the 
toast, probably remembered him not simply as an 
architect, but as one of the earliest friends of the 
Institution. The architects and the builders 
were very closely connected. If the builders 
looked to the architect for invention, science, 
and high feeling, architects in their turn 
looked to the builder for skill, intelligence, and 
equal integrity—an integrity which made the 
exercise of their duty a pleasure. This state of 
things, he ventured to say, existed to a consider- 
able extent; and what was the result? Whya 
corresponding degree of estimation on the part of 
the public for all concerned in design and construc- 
tion. What a spectacle had they seen within a 
few days, when the Queen threw wide the gates of 
the park to allow the funeral of one of our great 
captains of industry to pass through ; and West- 
minster Abbey, filled with the eminent, opened to 
receive his remains; while, at the same moment, 
a thousand working men in mourning were listen- 
ing to a memorial service in the parish church of 
his native town. Such associations as the 
Builders’ Benevolent Institution, by bringing 
men together, and eliciting their better feel- 
ings, aided in this Heartily he 
thanked them on the part of the architects and 
surveyors of the metropolis, and wished the In- 
stitution even a greater degree of success than 
had already attended it. 

Other toasts, including “The Directors,” “ The 
Brighton Branch,” and “ The Stewards,” followed, 
and the party broke up at a late hoar. 








MANCHESTER.—Little progress seems to have 
been made as yet, says the local Cowrier, towards 
preparing for the erection of the Manchester 
Assize Courts. The delay is partly owing to the 
heavy labour of excavating the site for the 
foundations, a clay hill having to be cut away by 
the shovel and removed by cartloads to a valley at 
the top of Southall-street. Mr. R. Neill is the 
contractor for this work, and he must complete it 
before March. Before this time the committee 
hope to be ready to receive tenders for the entire 
building. A large main sewer is being made in 
Great Ducie-street, to carry off the sewage and 





her friends, the sum of ten guineas. This was an 


waste water from the courts. 
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CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Beccles (Suffolk).—The church here has been 
repaired and altered. Prior to the alteration, the 
west end of the church, to the extent of two bays, 
was cut off by a wooden enclosure, which con- 
tained the parish fire engines, &c. There was 
also an unsightly gallery in the south aisle, and 
the pewing was of the worst description. These 
enclosures and disfigurements have been removed, 





and the whole church thrown open. The roof has 
been repaired and re-leaded. The windows of the 
clerestory, and the great east and west windows, | 
have been restored and re-glazed. Messrs. J., W. | 
W., & G. F. Garnham, of Beccles, and other 
friends, have presented an amber window, with | 
crimson border in cathedral quarries, in the south | 
aisle; and next to it, towards the west, a window | 
has been restored, also in cathedral quarries, with 
green border, by subscriptions from young persons | 
engaged in the town. The fittings are all of oak, 
open seats, with bench ends, and the stall seats 
have carved panelling and elbows. The organ, | 
which used to be at the west end of the church, 
is now at the east end of the north aisle, and has 
been rebuilt, at a cost of about 3007. by Messrs. 
Bishop, Starr, & Richardson, of London. The 
works have been executed by Messrs. Godbolt, 
builders, of Brockdish, near Scole, Norfolk, under 
the direction of the architect, Mr. J. H. Hakewill. 

Southoe.—The church of Southoe, Hunts., has 
been re-opened. Nearly the whole of the south 
side has been rebuilt. The roofs are new through- 
out, those over the nave and aisles being covered 
with lead. The sittings are all new, those in the | 
body of the church being of deal, and the stalls in | 
the chancel, as also the pulpit and reading-desk, | 
of wainscot. On removing the old pulpit a 
hagioscope was uncovered, which commanded a 
view of the altar from the north side of the, 
church. The works have been carried out at! 
a cost of about 1,200/. by Mr. Edlin, builder, of 
Cambridge, from the designs and under the’ 
superintendence of Mr. Arthur W. Blomfield, 
architect. 

Hambleden.—The church here, according to 
the Reading Mercury, was reopened on the 11th. 
inst. A north aisle has been opened into the 
chancel, and a few feet added to the east end of 
it. To the east again of this a new vestry has 
been built, the door opening into the chancel. Two 
arches on the east side of the north transept have 
been opened, and a new arch has been thrown 
between the north chancel aisle and what formerly 
was the vestry. On the south side of the chancel 
a new aisle has been constructed, and an arch, 
which, like those in the north transept, had been 
filled in, has been reopened. The roof has been 
repaired, and laid open to the church. The pews, 
with high backs and narrow seats, have been ex- 
changed for open sittings. A screen of oak and 
glass at the west of the nave separates the great 
door from the body of the church, forming a 
vestibule, in which many of the mural tablets 
are placed. The floors under the seats are of deal, 
in the aisles of Staffordshire tiles, in the body of 
the chancel, plain tiles, black, red, and buff. There 
are five small stained-glass windows, the gifts of 
Mrs. Murray and her family. Another in the west 
side of the north transept, the gift of Mrs. Anne 
Hind, the owner of Ewden estate, is in course of 
erection by Hardman. The architect employed 
was Mr. Henry Woodyer, of Grattam, Guildford. 

Farnham (Surrey).—Farnham Church has been | 
rebuilt at a cost of between 5,000/. and 6,000/. ; 
4,000/. of which were subscribed by Robert | 
Gosling, Esq. of Hassobury, and the remainder by | 
the Rev. W. J. Copeland, the rector. The works 
have been carried out from the plans and under | 
the direction of Mr. Joseph Clarke, the diocesan 
architect; Mr. Charles Foster, of Whitefriars, | 
being the builder; and Mr. Thomas Lansdown, | 
the clerk of works. The church holds 300 persons, | 
and consists of a chancel 30 feet long and 17 feet | 
6 inches wide; a chapel on the north side, with | 
the nave 50 feet long and 20 feet wide; and a 
north aisle the same length and 14 feet wide. On 
the south side is a porch, and a tower stands at 

the west end, capped with a pointed roof. The 
walls are of brickwork, faced with flint, and the 
stone is from the newly opened quarries of Mr. 
Thompson, of Ancaster. The chancel is covered 
with an oak roof, all the rafters being ribbed. 
The reredos and carving throughout were done 
by Mr. Farmer. The tiles are Minton’s. All the 
external ironwork is galvanized. Messrs. Mears 
have put up a peal of six bells. 

Maidstone. — The foundation-stone of a new 
church has been laid at Maidstone, in the northern 
part of the town, hitherto comprised in the 
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of St. Paul. The site is on the estate of the 
Conservative Land Society, by whom it was pre- 
sented. The amount originally hoped for was 
10,000/.—namely 5,000/. for the church, 1,000/. 
for the parsonage, and 4,0007. for the endowment. 
Of this about 7,400/. have already been received. 
The design was selected in a private competition 
of local architects, and others from London, that 
of Messrs. Peck & Stephens, of Maidstone, being 
chosen. The builders are Messrs. Sutton, Walter, 
& Goodwin, of the same town. The style of archi- 
tecture adopted is that prevailing during the 
fourteenth century. The plan consists of nave 
with clerestory, north and south aisles, chancel, 
vestry, south porch, and tower at north-west 
angle, under which is arranged the principal 
entrance to the church. Externally the church 
will present a lofty elevation, chiefly on account 
of being placed on a terrace to meet the irregula- 
rities of the ground. The spire and tower rise to 
the height of 136 feet. The west end of the 
church has a gable of lofty pitch, rising from the 
ground 60 feet: in this gable is placed a large 
five-light window, 28 feet high, and in the east 
gable of the chancel there is a window of corre- 
sponding importance. The accommodation pro- 
vided is for 800 adults, on the ground floor only. 
Southampton.—The decorations of All Saints’ 
Church are nearly completed, the whole having 
been executed by Mr. Josiah Puntis, from plans 
and designs furnished by Messrs. Guillaume, 
Parmenter, and Guillaume. The cost of the 
improvements, says the Hampshire Independent, 
will be defrayed by the various gifts and voluntary 
donations of the public. The ceiling is composed 
of arched panel-work, painted in distemper; the 
panels cobalt blue; the banding and ribs fawn 
colour; and the flowerets and Grecian ornaments 
white and gold. The pilasters are grained in 
Sienna marble, with the caps enriched in white 
and gold. The entire cornice is veined Genoa 
marble. The pewing is painted in grey drab, 
whilst the balustrade front to the galleries is 
stone colour, relieved in the background with 
crimson lake. The ceiling of the chancel is of 
diamond panel-work, and white, blue, and gold 
are interspersed in the ornamentation. In the 
centre, over the entablature, which is veined 
Italian marble, is a dove with wings of silver-gilt, 
and body of gold, bearing an olive-branch in its 
mouth. On either side are branches of the olive 
of the desert, gilt. The large Ionic columns are 
veined Sienna marble, with alabaster capitals, and 
base enriched with gold : the masonry at the back 
is also of Italian marble. The pilasters which 
support the frieze-work are of porphyry, and the 
larger ones supporting the archway of the chancel, 
are veined dove marble. The organ is painted in 
diaper, the alternate pipes blue and gold. 
Salisbury.—The church in the village of North 
Burcombe, says the Sherborne Journal, has lately 
been restored and enlarged in the Perpendicular 
style, all the walls above 2 feet from the ground 
having been rebuilt. It has also been reseated, 
re-floored, and reroofed. A new aisle has been 
built on the south side, which will accommodate 
fifty persons, so that the church can now hold 
192 persons. The stained glass in the Early 
Decorated window at the end of the chancel is 
inserted to the memory of the late Mr. Hughes, 
who ten years ago built the parsonage-house. The 
whole of the works have been carried out by Mr. 
Mills, of Shaftesbury, from designs by Mr. Wyatt. 
St. Ives.—Progress is being made in the resto- 
ration of the parish church. The western galleries 
are now destroyed, and the church is seated 
throughout with open oak benches. A vestry, on 
a plan drawn by Mr. W. White, is in progress of 
building ; and an organ, by Telford, of Dublin, will 
be erected on the north side of the chancel. 
Cardiff.—New vestries have been added to the 
Charles-street Wesleyan Chapel. The vestries 
are of Gothic architecture, and in unison with the 
chapel, and it is intended to use them as a Sunday 
school for adults. The same architect was em- 
ployed who built the chapel, Mr. Wilson, of Bath, 
who also designed the Wesleyan Chapel, in Lon- 
doun-square, and whose plans for Cardiff New 
Police Station have been approved by the town 
council, The builder was Mr. W. Williams, of 
Cardiff. The cost of the vestries and minister’s 
house is 1,4007. of which 730/. have been collected, 
600/. previous to the holding of the opening ser- 
vices, and 130/. since. The superintendent 





minister’s residence is erected on the north side 
of the chapel, fronting Charles-street, in a line 
with, and adjoining, the other houses. It is three 
stories high, built of Newbridge stone, with 
Bath stone dressings, and in the Gothic style of 
architecture. 











Trinity district, but now to constitute a district 


Swansea.—The new Jewish Synagogue here has 
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been consecrated. The building is situate in Goat- 
street. It is in the Italian style. The principal 
front is set back from the line of Goat-street, and 
presents an ornamental appearance; the facing, 
mouldings, and ornaments being of Bath stone, 
from the Comb Down quarries, The ground-floor 
area of the pewing is 47 feet 9 inches in length, 
and 25 feet in width. The entrance of the build- 
ing being towards the east, a passage runs the 
whole length of the synagogue, which is entered 
from the west : this passage is covered with a slated 
roof and skylights. A staircase conducts to the 
ladies’ gallery and retiring-room. The timbers of 
the main roof are visible, and stained and var- 
nished. The ceiling is of plaster, following the 
shape of the rafters. The height of the synagogue 
internally, from the ground-floor to the top of the 
sloping ceiling, is about 31 feet. The woodwork 
of the pews, doors, gallery-front, &c. is stained, 
sized, and varnished with Swinburn’s liquid dye. 
The ark is of an ornamental character, as is also 
the reading-desk. Ventilating flues are built in 
the walls of the synagogue under the gallery ceil- 
ing, and have iron ornamental working or sliding 
plates. The number of sittings which are pro- 
vided are 178. The architect for the building was 
Mr. Baylis, and the builder Mr. Holtham, of Bath. 
The total cost is about 1,700/. 

Trusley.—The new church in Long-lane, within 
the parish of Trusley, in the county of Derby, has 
been consecrated. The church has been erected 
for the accommodation of a rural population scat- 
tered through the adjacent hamlets of an agricul- 
tural district. The building consists of a nave and 
chancel with a high-pitched roof. It is built of 
brick, but the window casings and mullions are of 
stone, as also the cappings of the buttresses, with 
a stringing of black bricks. The style is the Early 
Decorated, with simple detail. The edifice will 
seat about 230 persons, and has been erected at 
an expense of 900/. The architect is Mr. R. Evans, 
of Nottingham, and the builder Mr. Wm. Evans, 
of Ellastone. The east window, presented by 
E. S. Chandos Pole, jun. esq. is by Mr. Wailes, of 
Newcastle. The centre compartment has a figure 
of our Saviour as the Good Shepherd, the other 
lights presenting respectively the Rejoicing Shep- 
herd returning with the lost Sheep, and the 
Sower of the Seed. The west window, presented 
by the Rev. C. Cameron, is also filled with stained 
glass, presenting the principal incidents of our 
Lord’s life upon earth. A decorated border has 
been painted by Mr. Cantrill, of Derby, round the 
east window. The ceiling of the chancel is painted 
blue with gold stars. The architect presented the 
last-named decoration; and the cost of the other 
decorations will be defrayed by the Rev. H. J. 
Feilden, of Langley. 








PROVINCIAL NEWS. 

Southend (Essex).—The foundation-stone of a 
new town was laid at Southend, on the 3rd inst. 
by Mr. D. R. Scratton, the lord of the manor, in 
the presence of a large number of the inha- 
bitants and visitors. lt was with the view of 
meeting a great want of accommodation on the 
part of visitors and intending residents, and in- 
creasing the traffic on the Tilbury line, that 
Sir S. M. Peto and Messrs. Brassey and Betts 
determined some time ago to erect here an entirely 
new town. The site selected comprises about 
forty acres on the heights or cliffs, 70 feet above 
the sea, to the east of the pier, and immediately 
facing Sheerness. It is proposed to erect here 
about 300 houses of simple design, consisting of 
plain brick, with white Suffolk brick dressings or 
ornamentations. The houses will consist of four 
distinct classes, suitable for all ranks. They will 
be built in blocks, divided into terraces of eight 
or twelve each. These squares or terraces will be 
about 280 feet by 300. Fronting the first-class 
houses will be constructed a grand parade, nearly 
a mile in length and 150 feet in width. The slopes 
will be lopped of their irregularities, and planted 
with evergreens, flowers, &c. and be interspersed 
with walks. A road will also be constructed at 
the bottom of the slopes, along the margin of the 
sea. One hundred houses will be ready for 
habitation next season. A quarter of a million 
will be required to complete the project. The 
occupiers of the houses will be provided with rail- 
way season-tickets at a very small cost. The de- 
signs have been prepared by Messrs. Banks and 
Barry ; and the contractors are Messrs. Lucas, 
Brothers. Upwards of 100 men are now at work, 
under Mr. J. Stevens, one of their managers: 
Mr. W. Mitchell, clerk of the works. 

Swansea.—The board of guardians here have 
accepted the tenders of Messrs. Evans, Brothers, 
at the sum of 10,663/. for the erection of a new 
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workhouse, on the understanding that the Poor- 
Law Board authorize the guardians to borrow a 
farther sum of 4,000/. required to carry out the 
plans. At the meeting deciding on this course 
the architect, Mr. Richards, remarked, that a 
smaller house in Gloucestershire cost 55,6001. ; and 
that the Swansea house would be the cheapest in 
the kingdom if it could be built for the sum 
named. 

Cardiff.—Cumberland Bridge is a new erection 
over the Glamorganshire Canal, in St. Mary-street 
in this town, now permanently open for traffic. 
It is of Newbridge stone, abutments and wings, 
with cast-iron arched girders and wrought-iron 
open parapets, terminating with lamp pillars. 
The masonry in proximity with the ironwork is 
of tooled ashlar. The roadway is carried by 
Newbridge landings resting on the flanges of gir- 
ders, which is an innovation in this district, as a 
cheap substitute for cast-iron plates. The total 
width of roadway will be 60 feet, of which 
15 feet are appropriated to footpaths. The span 
varies from 19 feet in the centre portion (the 
site of the old bridge) to 24 feet, and 29 
feet at the face .girders, and both abutments 
are askew at different angles and in different 
directions. The bridge is from the designs of 
Mr. Waring, the surveyor to the Local Board of 
Health. Mr. Waring had in the ironwork the 


advice of a friend and former pupil of the late | 


Mr. Robert Stephenson (Mr. F. M. Young, of 
Leeds). Mr. W. V. Edwards, of Swindon, was 
the contractor. 

Chester. — Any pedestrian, says the Chester 
Chronicle, when strolling round from the Grosve- 
nor Bridge to the old Dee Bridge, cannot fail to 
notice the vast improvements effected in Hand- 
bridge, by the erection of numerous neat and 
comfortable houses for the accommodation of 
artisans and the better class of working-people. 
The Marquis of Westminster has for the past two 
years been carrying on such erections to a great 
extent, and the population of the locality has 
become proportionately increased. His lordship 
has not forgotten to make provision for the reli- 
gious and educational requirements of the neigh- 
bourhood: opposite a new street formed at the 
back of the Eaton-road, he has pulled down two 
houses, and is about to erect a schoolroom, with 
houses for master and mistress, the schoolroom to 
be used on Sunday as a chapel of ease. 


an acre of land, and the cost will amount to 
something like 1,600/. Mr. Wigginer is the 
contractor, 








STAINED GLASS. 


Field Dalling Church.—This church has re- 
cently undergone various improvements. 
most conspicuous is the stained glass. 





The play- | 
ground and site of the buildings will occupy half 





in which are represented the Baptism of our 
Lord, and the Last Supper. The ground of the 
window is composed of a mosaic of various colours, 
deep blue and ruby predominating. Both above 
and below the subjects are introduced scroils, 
entwining a ruby jewelled cross, in panels upon 
a blue ground. In the central space in the 
tracery is introduced the emblem of the Trinity. 
The other spaces are filled with suitable glass. 
The work has been executed by Messrs. Ward & 
Co. of London. 

St. Gregory’s, Bedale.—The restoration of the 
chancel of the parish church of St. Gregory, 
Bedale, has just been completed, by the addition 
of the last of three small windows, in stained 
glass, being placed on the south side, in memory 
of the late Mrs. Monsom, by her husband. The 
subject is the Resurrection. The first or eastern 











light consists of a group of four figures, viz. the 
Angel’s Declaration at the Sepulchre to the Three 
Women who had wine to anoint the Body of| 


Jesus: the second or western light, is the Recog- | 


nition of Our Saviour by Mary Magdalene, on| 
His Appearance to her after His Resurrection. 
The borders and tracery are entwined by foliage, | 
and the background is of a ruby colour. The} 
work is the production of Mr. Wailes, of New- | 
castle-on-Tyne. 

Carlisle Cathedral.—A pamphlet has just been 
published by Mr. Sloan, of this city, says the 
Carlisle Journal, explaining, in the form of a 
letter to the Dean, the delay that has taken | 
plaee in the erection of the Paley Memotial 
Window. About two years ago this project was | 
set a-going, mainly through Mr. Sloan, and the! 
promises of subscriptions were so numerous as to! 
induce that gentleman to procure a design from | 
Messrs. Ballantine, of Edinburgh. That design 
was submitted to the Dean and Chapter, who 
objected to the oil-painting style instead of the 
low relief. Mr. Sloan intimated that that ob- 


jection could easily be removed, but begged to be | 


informed whether any other objection was enter- | 
tained. No satisfactory reply was obtained, but | 
at length it was intimated that the matter might | 
be facilitated if the execution of the design were 
entrusted to Mr. Hardman instead of to Mr. Bal- | 
lantine. Mr. Sloan expressed his unwillingness to | 
comply, but in a letter dated 17th August, and 
addressed to Mr. Purday, he pointed out the 
course he was willing to adopt. A month having 
elapsed, Mr, Sloan deems it necessary in his own | 
justification to publish a statement of the circum- | 
stances. 
Larbert Parish Church.—A summons of reduc- | 
tion, count, reckoning, and payment (says the 
North British Mail), was lately raised in the 
Court of Session, in which it was stated that the 
late Joseph Dawson, manager of the Carron Com- 


The | pany, had conspired with his uncle, Henry Stain- | 
The east | ton, to defraud the company to an enormous 


window is to the memory of the Rev. William | amount, in evidence of which were adduced very 
Upjohn, M.A. who was fifty-one years incumbent | plain spoken letters from Dawson, and also the 


of the parish. This window is, like the chancel | 
itself, of decorated character, and consists of three | 
The former is | with, please read the following paragraph frem a 


lights, surmounted with tracery. 


fact that Stainton’s executors have already dis- 
gorged the sum of 220,000/. In connection here- 


eonstructed of foliage on ruby and blue grounds, | local paper :—“ Memorial of the late Joseph Daw- 


which by its intertwining forms three major and 


six minor panels, the former constituting the | 


central ones, which are filled thus: —In the 


centre is the Crucifixion of our Lord: the two | 


son, esq.—A stained glass window, bearing the 
delineation of the transfiguration of our Saviour, 
has been presented to Larbert Parish Church by 
Henry Dawson, esq. Liverpool, as a memorial of 


others represent, the one the Parable of the | his brother, the late Joseph Dawson, esq. manager 


Sower ; the other Ruth Gleaning. Vine branches 


of Carron Works. The window is fixed at the 


form the border. The minor panels contain sym-| east end of the church, immediately behind the 


bols ;—the Pelican in her Piety, the Holy Lamb, | 


and the Attributes of the Holy Evangelists, tha 
whole being enclosed by borders. Others occur, 
which are contained in the panels of the tracery, 
and in the midst of the foliage which is continued 
there. The westernmost window, south of the 
chancel, is also filled with stained glass, as a 
memorial to the father of the rev. incumbent: its 
architectural character is the same. The subjects, 
three in number, are taken from our Lord’s 
description of the Good Samaritan, viz.,—Pouring 
Oil into His Wounds; setting Him on His own 
Beast; leaving Him in the Care of the Host. 
These rest on pedestals, with scrolls containing 
texts, and are surmounted by tabernacle work, 
which is resolved into foliage. A brass plate at 
the foot of the window contains the dedication. 
Mr. Warrington, of London, is the artist of these 
works, and he has commenced the restoration of 
the ancient glass still remaining in this church. 
Two other windows are ordered by private in- 
dividuals, which will complete the windows of the 
chancel, 

Edlington Church.—A memorial window has 
just been placed in the chancel of the parish 
church of Edlington, near Doncaster, by the Rev. 
J. F. W. Woodyeare. It consists of two lights, 





pulpit. In the centre of the group is a repre- 
sentation of our Saviour; on his right Moses, } 
with the tables of the law; on his left Elias: at 
the feet of the Saviour is John, the beloved dis- 
ciple, kneeling: below Elias is Peter; and at the} 
feet of Moses, which completes the group, is a| 
representation of James, the brother of John.” | 





eee | 


ARCHITECTURE AND CONSTRUCTION AT 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. 

PROFESSOR DONALDSON’S courses on architec- 
ture and construction conimenced on the 18th 
inst. and now is the time, for those who would, to 
enter. The subject is treated of in four separate 
courses, under two heads—Architecture as a Fine 
Art, and Architecture as a Science. Under the first 
we have “ division of architecture into styles, either 
of countries or periods: subdivision of styles; as 
in classical architecture, the orders: mouldings in 
Greek and Roman architecture contrasted : com- 
position of plans: styles of architecture, Egyptian, 
Greek, Roman, Byzantine, Norman, Pointed, 
Ogival, Revival, Italian; illustrated by numerous 
drawings: observations on the most distinguished 
architects; on the best works on architecture.” 
Under the head of Science: “ materials used in 





construction, with practical experiments : timber 
framing for roofs, cupolas, floors, scaffolding, 
shoring, &c.: dry rot: stones converted into lime 
by calcination, and admixture with other sub- 
stances for mortars; pozzolana; traas; plaster, 
aluminous cements, concrete: construction : foun- 
dations: walls of brick or stone, in mortar or 
cement: arches and vaults of halls, churches: 
damp, its prevention and cure, Xc.: stone, slate, 
or tile roofs: application of metals, as bronze, 
copper, lead, zinc: manufacture of glass.” The 
courses are open to all comers willing to subscribe, 
and the advantages to be derived are so obvious 
as scarcely to need recommendation on our part. * 





COST AND SUPPLY OF GAS. 
In 1846 I drew attention in your columns to 





| the state of the supply of gas by the London com- 
| panies: since that period several new companies 


have been brought into existence, and the price of 
gas reduced from 7s. to 4s. and 4s. 6d. 

This reduction of price will be seen not only to 
have benefited the consumer, but also the com- 
pany ; for upon reference to the share-lists it will 
be seen that the Equitable Company’s 50/. share 
was worth from 29/. to 30/.; the 49/. of the 
Pheenix was worth from 27/. to 291.; the 50. of 
the London was worth from 7/. to 9/.; and they 
are now quoted respectively at 527. to 54/., 62/. to 
64/., 307. to 32/. per share. 

Since I last wrote to you a system has been 
introduced called the “ districting,” and which is 
of so great an advantage to the company that they 
ought in common fairness to reduce the price of 
gas to the lowest possible remunerating price, 
especially with the well-arrived-at fact that the 
lower the price the higher the dividend, as the 
profits depend more upon the consumption than 
the price. By this system of districting I hold 
that gas ought to be supplied at 3s. 6d. per 1,000 
cubic feet, and pay 10 per cent. upon the outlay. 

The cost of gas, including delivery, leakage, &c. 
should not exceed 2s. 6d. per 1,000 cubic feet, 
leaving 1s. per 1,000 cubic feet for dividend. This 
has been well ascertained, and can be proved by 
incontrovertible evidence. 

I may perhaps be met with the case of the 
Great Central Gas Company, and Mr. Crolls’s 
evidence before the arbitration. Well, I will 
only say that the Commercial Gas Company, 
whose works are in the same locality, are not only 
able to sell gas at 4s. per 1,000, but are also able 


| to pay dividends both on their own capital and also 


on that of the late British Gas Company, which 
capital, so far as the Commercial Company are 
concerned, may be considered as nearly sunk. 
Why, then, I may be asked, the difference be- 
tween the two? I most unhesitatingly reply— 
first, that the Commercial light the district 
contiguous to the works, whilst the Central have to 
convey their gas upwards of two miles before they 
supply consumers; secondly, in the difference of 
the management. 

The result of considerable practical experience, 
gained in London and the provinces, has con- 
vinced me that the consumers require for their 
security a fixed standard of quality, certainly not 
less than twelve sperm candles; a maximum price 
—not to exceed 4s. ; and the question of dividend 
should be made dependent on the price—the 
lower the price, the higher the dividend,—as I 
do not see why good management should be 
punished, which is the result of a fixed maximum 
dividend. 

I have lately had the opportunity of examining 
the accounts of a company, and they bear so 
strongly upon what I have written and argued 
for the last fifteen years, that I cannot do better 
than conclude this letter with extracts from them. 

The company is situated in a small but thriving 
agricultural town: the capital is 10,0007. upon 
which a gross profit of 12 per cent. is made :— 











Date. | Price. Consumption. Income. 
s. d. # sd 
1844 15 0 1,519,350 1,139 9 11 
1846 12 6 1,810,350 1,131 12 4 
1850 | 10 6 2,311,350 1,155 13 5 
1851 8 4 3,215,550 } 1,339 16 6 
1852 7 6 3,656,400 i 1,371 3 $8 
1854 | 6 8 4,147,450 1,382 9 8 
1858 | 5 0 8,960,450 2,240 4 5 


i 





By this statement it will be seen that, although 
the gas is now sold at one-third the price, the 
income is nearly doubled ; and whilst at the 15s. 





* Mr. Donaldson’s announced volume, “ Architectural 
Numismatica, or Architectural Medals of Classic Anti- 
quity,”’ is published (Day & Son, Gate-street, Lincoln’s- 
inn-fields), and will receive attention at our hands in due 
course. 
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only 1,519,350 cubic feet were required, 8,960,450 


are now. In the one case, a very large sum would 
be required to pay the dividends; in the other, a 
comparatively small one. CARBON. 





THE HEALTH OF WEST ISLINGTON. 

THE mortality caused by scarlatina and diphtheria 
still continues in this district. In the last report 
but one of the Registrar-General seven deaths are 
reported to have been caused by the former of 
these complaints, and three by the latter. Last 
week the deaths from scarlatina were seven in the 
sub-west district of Islington alone. Diarrhca of 
a very serious form is prevalent to a great extent. 
The health of this neighbourhood ought to be 
good but for the sanitary defects which exist. 
During the past hot summer the numerous cow- 
yards have been most offensive. In the north- 
west portion of Islington numbers of pigs are 


kept, and may be seen boldly prowling in the | 


streets. The drainage in parts is imperfect. 


The weight of a roof-covering, no doubt, pro- 
duces a vertical strain on the purlins, while the 
pressure from wind with no less doubt produces a 
strain perpendicular to the outside slope of a roof, 
as may be shown by Prop. ix. of Emerson’s 
“ Mechanics ;” and as the latter strain may be 
taken at about four times the strain produced by 
the weight of the roof-covering, it seems, I think, 
evident that the purlins should be fixed in such a 
position as is best adapted to resist the greater 
strain, which cannot be a vertical one, as four- 
fifths of the whole pressure would then strain the 
purlin diagonally. 

I will also say a word on the construction of 
4}-inch brick walls, as party, division, and external 
end walls of buildings two and three stories in 
height, without any kind of bond, which are very 
common in this immediate neighbourhood; and I 
know of a case where an architect even corbelled 





out a 14-inch chimney-breast from a 44-inch wall, 
and who seemed to insist that its standing was a 


In| proof of its being secure: I presume, it must, 


many instances, in decent-looking premises, dust-| though without his knowledge, be carried on the 
bins are either not provided or are without | ends of the floor-joists. 


covering, and the dustmen are by no means| 
regular in their attendance. 


A Building Act would be a very great boon in 





but it was too late. Can nothing be done to 
remedy so flagrant an evil, increased by the very 
imperfect manner in which flues are now swept by 
imperfect machines? The public at large call for 
redress. A Frienp To JUSTICE. 





TONBRIDGE SCHOOL CHAPEL. 


Tue rapidly improving Grammar School at 
Tonbridge, in Kent, founded in the reign of 
Edward VI., owes its existence to the munificence 
of Sir Andrew Judd, citizen and skinner, who 
filled with distinction the office of Lord Mayor of 
London in times of no ordinary difficulty and 
trial. By his will, dated 1558, Sir Andrew, 
having erected the Free Grammar School at 
Tonbridge, bequeathed “to the Master and 
Wardens of the Craft or Mystery of Skinners, 
in the City of London, all that his croft of 
pastures with appurtenances, called the Sand- 
hills, situate and being on the back side of 
Holborn, in the parish of St. Pancras, Middle- 
sex,” together with various messuages; directing 
that the rents, revenues, and profits, should be 
employed and bestowed in the maintenance of 





The loss of life | this part of the country, if it were only to give a| the said school. Originally the number of board- 


which has occurred here for some time past,! professional man some authority for building | ers was limited: the master was allowed to take 
and the danger which threatens the public health, | better than the too common practice, and at the twelve, and the usher six; the stipend or salary 
ought to cause the health officers of the district to| same time secure him against the charge of ex-| being 20/. and 8/. respectively: at present the 


use vigorous measures to remove objectionable | 


matters. A house-to-house visitation of this! 
suburb would do much good, particularly if the | 
sanitary changes which are needed were promptly 
carried out. AN INHABITANT. 





ADULTERATED LINSEED OIL. 

Can any of your numerous correspondents 
inform me what manufacturers are doing to lin- 
seed oi] ? and also of a ready test for telling the 
genuine article ? 

It appears a stock of abominable stuff, under 
the name, has found its way into the market. 
It looks clear and bright, but is wanting in its 
hardening qualities, and is altogether unfit for 
any decorative purposes. It is a great injustice 
to all concerned, when we are induced to spread a 
spurious article over work, as it only makes a 
nuisance wherever it touches, and must be entirely 
removed, or at least done over again. Some of 
my work that has been done for months is still 
soft and gummy. Z. K 





FACTORY HOMES. 

I BEG to thank you for the notice of my project 
of Factory Homes, which appears in last week’s 
Builder. Like most projectors, I think very 
highly of my scheme, and am therefore very much 
pleased to see it commended by a practical phi- 
lanthropist, and the commendation inserted in 
such a work as the Builder. 

If the principle that the workpeople should be 
taken to the Factory could be established, instead 
of a Factory being placed where the population was 
densest and poorest, I feel certain that great ad- 
vantages, commercial, physical, moral, and intellec- 
tual, would ensue, not the least of which would 
be, that well-arranged handsome buildings, for 
work or residence, would be placed in such situa- 
tions as combined natural and artificial facilities | 
and requisites for manufacturing processes, with | 
such conditions as would ensure the health and | 
happiness of the workpeople. Wa. Woop. 











THE POSITION OF PURLINS. 

May I address you on a very common practice 
in many parts of the country, especially in this | 
neighbourhood (Burslem), of fixing the purlins of | 
a roof vertically instead of fixing them square to | 
the slope of the roof, with the belief that the 
latter mode is wrong in principle, though 
generally adopted by our leading architects, en- 
gineers, and builders, both in this country and on 
the continent. I believe the authority of your 








journal would do much tocorrect the improper fixing 
of purlins, as it appears to be almost the only pub- 
lication on construction consulted by many in the 
country intrusted with building matters. I have 
heard an engineer, and first-rate mathematician, 
argue that the vertical position of a purlin is the 
correct one, as the weight of the roof-covering 
produces a vertical strain on the purlins. I have 
also heard a London architect, well known in the 
profession, express a doubt of the correct position 
for fixing a purlin; and I know of a large public 

ing, erecting under the directions of a 
country architect, where the purlins are fixed 
vertically, under the idea of its being the correct 
position for fixing them. 


travagance in endeavouring to carry out a more 
creditable style of building. THos. MEYER. 





AN “INVENTIONS” MART WANTED. 

A WRITER, recently, in a newspaper, urged the 
necessity of a “ manufacturers’” mart upon the 
principle of the “corn” mart in Mark-lane, where 
samples of all kinds of manufactured goods might 
be seen, and which would be very advantageous. 
Another “ mart ” would seem to be equally neces- 
sary. The inventive are often of humble position 
and means, and unable to place their designed 
improvements before the world and the eyes of 
capitalists. Even the comparatively trifling ex- 
pense of “ provisional registration,” and the loss of 
time and additional payment of an agent to effect 
the same, cannot, in very many cases, be afforded. 
For want of such public advertisements many 


useful and valuable inventions are not only lost to | 


the world, but the gifted and clear-seeing in- 
ventors reap no reward for their brain-work. It 
is, indeed, a notable and painful truth that very 
rarely do the results, when successful, of their 
creative power ever reach their pockets; their 
chief reward being an empty fame and notoriety, 
when their course of life-time poverty has been 
worked out. From a just sense of their right to 
be rewarded for their mental work the majority 
reserve the knowledge within them, and they pass 
from the scene of life without making them known. 
It is suggested that in such a “mart” as now 
proposed the means for bringing capitalists and 
inventors usefully together might be afforded. 
INVENTIVE. 





THE FIRE AWARD NUISANCE, 
A DOMESTIC FLUE CASE. 

Sm,—A few weeks since, while burning refuse 
and litter in a small attic flue, we had the honour 
of being visited by the turncock and a sweep (by 
cards only, as they were not admitted), and two 
fire-engines, which my wife, in her simplicity, 
took for patent ploughs. The hubhub over, I 
concluded all had passed, and left town. On 
return I learnt that one or two rather suspicious 
characters had hinted about a reward, and at 
length I receive a quasi summons, ominously 
headed, “Metropolitan Police District —To Wit.— 
Take Notice,” &c.—ordering me to appear on a 
certain day, and show cause why I should not pay 
fire claim (never received), dated from assistant 
overseer’s office. Determined not to be intimi- 
dated and imposed upon, with great inconvenience 
I attend, with witnesses, and, after considerable 
delay in the precincts of a court crowded with the 
refuse of the district, I am told the fire cases are 
adjourned to the following week. This, sir, has 
been repeated thrice; and although under engage- 
ment to leave town ten days ago, am coolly told 
that if I do not attend, my doom to pay is certain. 
I expostulate. The reply is—We cannot help it— 
press of business—the age of the venerable magis- 
trates (both near, or over eighty, and one recruit- 
ing at sea-side), and consequent slow progress of 
cases, has caused a sort of London-bridge stoppage 
in the court business ; and that the system of fire- 
awards is the most iniquitous law remaining on 
our statute-book. I am told an attempt was 
made to revise the awards some years since, in one 





of Sir Benjamin Hall’s valuable metropolitan bills, 


,master is allowed sixty, and the usher forty; 
while the emoluments are proportionately in- 
creased, and the total number of scholars is 175. 
There are three exhibitions of 100/. per annum, 
each tenable for four years at either University. 
At the expiration of the leases on the Sand-hill 
property, the school will not only be freed from 
| all debts and incumbrances, but will become one 
| of the richest foundations in the kingdom. 

A chapel has been erected mainly through 
the instrumentality of the present head-master, 
the Rev. J. T. Welldon, D.C.L. the fands having 
; been contributed by the scholars and friends of 
| the school. The building received the sanction of 
| the Governors in January last; and, in May, the 
| foundation-stone was laid by the Lord Bishop of 
, Ripon: since this time the building has rapidly 
| progressed, and was, on Tuesday, October 25th, 
| opened by his Grace the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, visitor. The chapel is of the Geometrical 
period of Gothic Architecture, faced externally 
with local sandstone, the dressings being fairly 
worked, the remainder of course axe-work. The 
roof internally is boarded and decorated with ribs 
and bosses, and divided into six bays by arched 
ribs springing from polished Devonshire marble 
shafts, with carved and foliated caps and bases. 
The paving is laid with Minton’s tiles in pattern. 
The west end is lighted with a pair of two-light 
windows, and the east by a handsome window of 
| five lights. The clear internal dimensions are 
75 feet in length, and 25 feet in breadth, besides 
an organ chamber and vestry on the north side. 
The seats are arranged parallel to the sides in 
three tiers, and will accommodate 200 scholars. 
Messrs. Wadmore & Baker, of Great St. Helen’s, 
London, are the architects; and Mr. Punnett, of 
Tonbridge, is the builder. The cost of the chapel, 
when completed, will be under 2,000/. 














ESSAYS BY WORKING MEN AND WOMEN 
ON SOCIAL SCIENCE. 

Ix reply to an offer of certain prizes by Mr. 
Cassell for essays by working men and women, 
548 papers were sent in. Lord Brougham dis- 
tributed the prizes at the meeting in connection 
with the Bradford Mechanics’ Institution, held 
recently. The following is a list of the success- 
ful competitors :— 


ist. Self-educution.—The first prize of 5/. is awarded to 
the essay bearing the motto of ‘* Upwards and Outwards.” 
The writer is William Glazier, carpenter, King Henry’s- 
walk, Ball’s-pond, Islington. The second prize, of 3/. to 
the essay bearing the motto ‘ L’Ouvrier,” H. C, Ed- 
wards, gun engraver, Wilton-street, Birmingham. The 
third prize of 2/. to ale males, wife of a shoe- 
maker, Langham, Coat-bri , Scoth . 

and. Sanitary Reform: How far can Working Men and 
Working Women promote Sanitary Reform without the 
Aid of Muni or Parliamentary Regulations ?—The 
first prize of 5/. is awarded to the essay bearing the motto 
“Clio.” Writer, James Walker, biscait-baker, Carr & Co.’s 
works, Carlisle. The second prize of 2/. 10s. to “ Hope 
On, Hope Ever.”” John Plummer, factory operative, 
Kettering. 

ard. The Advantages of Sunday as a Day of Rest to 
Working Men.--The first prize of 5/. is awarded to James 
Dunn, plumber, 4, Walford-street, Old St. Pancras. The 
second prize of 2/. to R. Oswald Wilkie, gardener, 
Dundee. A writer, signed ‘‘ Omega,” David McBurnie, 
dyer, 84, Leeds-road, Bradford, has been deemed —. 
by the adjudicators ; for, though once an operative, is 
now a contributor to the press. Mr. Cassell, however, as 


of his very able papers on Sanday and on 


a recognition 

Mechanics’ Institates, awards to him the sam of 5/. 
4th. Paternal Headship.—The first prize of 5/. “‘ Love 

and Chastity,” Thomas Gammage, boot-closer 


, Spital-hill, 
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, Nottinghamshire. The second prize of 2/. 10s. 
al ra,”’ Louisa Bell, sempstress, 67, Murray-street, 
Hoxton. The third prize of 2/. to “‘ Tento,”’ T. H. Stan- 
ley, shoemaker, Falmouth, Cornwall, 

Sth. Physical Education.—The first prize of 5/. to An- 
drew Wyness, carpet-weaver, Brownie’s Brae, College- 
street, Aberdeen. The second prize of 2/. 10s. to Daniel 
C. Bates, china painter, Great Maivern. The third prize 
of 2/. to Nicholas Warne, 8, Princes-terrace, Hampstead. 

6th. Temperance.—The first prize of 5/. to James Dunn, 
plumber, Walford-street, Old Pancras-road, London. The 
second prize of 2/. 10s. to ** Voice from Sledge Hammer,” 
Eliza Stark, shipsmith’s wife, 427, Lower Haigh-street, 
Everton, Liverpool. 

7th. Indiscreet Marriages.—The prize of 5/. is awarded 
to “ Vespera,” Louisa Bell, sempstress, widow of an 

ative. 

8th. Mechanics’ Institutions: their Aim and Object, and 
what is required to make them more popular.—Upon this 
topic there are two writers whom the adjudicators, Lord 
Brougham and Lord John Russell, deem of equal merit 
Instead of making any selection between the two, it has 
been determined to divide the prizes between them, and 
thus 3/. will be given to ‘** Seneca,’”” James Thomas, 
clothier cutter, 27, Redman-row, Stepney; and 3/. to 
James Walker, baker, Carlisle. 

gth. Courtesy. How far can Working Men promote 
Good Manners?—Sir Fitzroy Kelly has not been able, 
through indisposition and absence from home, to sendin 
his decision. 

10th. Labour and Relaxation.—The first prize of 5/. to 
Ernest G. T. Hartmell, shipwright, Plymouth. The second 
prize of 2/. lus. to Elizabeth Morpeth, 13, High-street, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, the daughter of a working man, 
and whose brothers are operatives. H. J. Forrest, for- 
merly compositor, 3, Eaton-place, Peckham, stands ina 
similar position to David McBurnie, and is, therefore, 
deemed ineligible His papers on labour and relaxation, 
as well as upon sanitary reform, are deemed very desirable 
for publication, and the sum of 5/. is awarded to H. J. 
Forrest, by Mr. John Cassell, for the writing of these 
essays. 





ELTHAM, KENT. 

THE steeple of the old church is now under- 
going repair, and it is worth remarking the 
interest felt by the inhabitants and the travellers 
passing by at the manner adopted by the work- 
men employed, in strengthening the main struc- 
ture by the introduction of ties, the removal of 
the old vane, and the raising and fixing of a new 
vane by ropes and pulleys, regulating the ascent 
and descent of the workmen in baskets somewhat 
resembling an easy chair. It is about thirty-five 
years since the vane now removed was fixed. A 
visit to this interesting locality might repay 
the trouble, as we are told that some important 
alteration, perhaps to be called restoration, is 
now going on at the old palace. 





COMPETITIONS. 


Lyncomle and Widcombe Cemetery. ~ Sir: I have 
another ** competition abuse’’ to complain ‘of, which, I 
hope, you will expose in the pages of your very valuable 
paper. Enclosed is the advertisement of a burial board 
for plans, &c. I wrote to the clerk, requesting he would 
be good enough to forward me a plan of site and parti- 
culars, and received in reply the enclosed letter.* The 
matter speaks for itself, and requires no explanation from 
me; but surely some effort should be made to stop such 
an abuse, and to prevent its forming a dangerous pre- 
cedent. I, therefore, solicit the expression of public 
opinion on the matter, and shall from that decide whether 
to resist the payment of the demand or not, 

W. J. Gueen. 








ASTLEY ABBOTTS CHURCH. 


Srr,—The restorations of this church have been so 
extensively canvassed in Shropshire and Leicestershire 
that they might by this time have been forgotten, but in 
your number of the 15th I was agreeably enlivened by 
reading the strictures of some apparently local observer 
upon further alterations: then on the 22nd, Mr. Arthur 
W. Blomfield replies to this anonymous writer, and 
makes some observations which I am bound to comment 
upon; for though the incumbent’s brother undertook to 
design, he has throughout depended upon me, who have 
had the execution of the work, to correct whatever 
required improvement. Having been fally educated as an 
architect, and having extensively practised as such, mine 
is the responsibiity, and Mr. B. will wish me to set the 
public right where he has been misled. 

Mr. Blomfield is wrong in saying that the work of 1856 
and 1858 * consisted in re-building the south wall of the 
nave, and in the addition of a porch and bell-turret at the 
west end.’’ 

It consists of a porch of rather large dimensions on the 
south side, a south front to the nave, athree-bell steeple, 
about 70 feet from the rock on which it is built to the 
vane; and besides these a west front, and many other 
minor things in the body of the church. 

** Without wishing to express any opinion as to what 
had been already done,’’ Mr. B. has made a detour to pro- 
claim that “‘the old walls are of rubble; but the new 
work is of squared masonry, aad unlike anything sug- 
gested by the origwmal or by any village church im the 
neighbourheod ; and the whole is of such costly charac- 
ter,”” &c. Now much of the old work which was pulled 
down on the south side was of squared masonry, and it 
did suggest, not only the squared masonry, but the 
** Decorated” style, forit was in this style ; but I humbly 
confess that it did nut suggest the character, for it was so 
mean and ugly that | am notsafficiently initiated in imita- 
tion to carry things :ofar. Inthe Middle Ages, except where 
a family of churches had the same architect, variation in 
architecture, and not “ neighbourhood” similarity, was 





* “1 beg to enclose you a plan and particulars of Lyn- 
combe and Widcombe and St. James’s Cemetery, 
agreeably to your letter this day received. Messrs. C. & 
S.’s charge for the plan is 7s. which you will please kindly 
remit to, yours, &c.” 


many others of the district were built, the neighbourhood 
must have been extremely pour, if we may judge from 
these wretched edifices; but now it is *xtremely rich. 
And what is this costliness on which Mr. 33. lays his prin- 
cipal stress ? i 

Why, the work is just as costly as the village ehurches 
throughout the country are not uncommonly found to be ; 
and, in corroboration of this, I confront: Mr. B. with the 
following fact :—The west front, the steeple, the porch, 
and the south front, cost (exclusive of the stone in the 
rough for the common ashiar—not costly dressed ashlar, 
—which stone was found in the parish),—yes, the whole of 
these, cost under 616/.' The old Norman walls we have 
preserved where it was practicable to do.so, but the roof 
is Jacobean, not Norman, and the prevetit plan of adopt- 
ing its low pitch for a new roof certainly escaped my 
calculation, Except the small item of Barnach stone for 
the dressings in 1856, there is nothing to which Mr. B.’s 
laboured expression, ‘‘ such costly,’’ &c, can in any way 
apply ; and what has it all to do with the woodwork, for 
which Mr. B. has been called in, when the pitch of the 
new roof is the only thing in questicn? As I read 
* Looker-on,”’ there is nothing offensive to any one: the 
parties who have the manazement are referred to with a 
regret expressed at an oversight, which oversight it 
would be unreasonable to suppose any but the non-pro- 
fessional parties to be charged with. 

R., W. Jounson. 





THE WESTMINSTER EELL. 
A SOLILOQUY OVERHEARD IN THE CLOCK-TOWER 
BY AN OWL. 
Tue Times “ lower’’ me! me, who ha‘e set at nonght 
The Board of Works,—me, who ne’er waste a thought 
On Parliament itself? Egad! as weil 
A printe:’s imp might hope to lower this bell. 
Write, prate, ye critics! be ye great or small, 
Hostile or friendly, I defy you all. 
Who e’er knew me by pen or tongue Cismay'd ? 
Have | not shown in art, profession, trzde, 
Experts are fools, their boasts but sounding brass * 
Woere’s the assailant I’ve not proved'an ass ? 
Who architecture taught unlearn’d in. schools ? 
Who push’d its proud professors from their stools > 
Who found but blanders in this ‘‘ dream in stone? ’’ 
Who proved Sir Charles a blockhead? I alone. 
And but for me, who Scott’s wild fancy tamed, 
Gods! what a church my Doncaster had shamed! 
I can for clients gain a desperate cause : 
I can raise questions e’en on Nature's laws. 
Nature may err—for note this damnirig fact, 
Two bells I foanded—and two bells were crack'd : 
« Frand, to my cost, may be disproved e’er long, 
Who then but Nature can be in the wrong ? 
Behold my clock, depreciate who dare, 
My art’s proud triumph and “ the traite’s ’’ despair. 
Abash'd astronomers! this marvel view— 
False are your times—alone I mark the true, 
Hah! your clocks differ—what if all agree 
With Heaven’s own motion ?—what are suns to me? 
I did not make them-—they’re but works divine: 
No perturbation mars a work of mine. 
“ Non omnia omnes’’—let them quoté who fall, 
I own no impotence: I can do all. 
What if Lord John perform some wondrous feat, 
**Cut for the stone’’—*‘ command the Channel fleet ’’? 
What is Lord John? But give my genius scope, 
I'll purify the Thames—retorm the Pope, 
Ring the last opera on this Beli-tower’s chimes ; 
Out-Spurgeon Spurgeon,—and write down the Times. 
The Times lower me! 1 view with scorn intense 
Its false reports—its leader’s insolence, 
The press, the public,—all the world may rave : 
The world’s a liar,—half a fool, half knave. 
Safe in my skill, in self-assertion strong, 
Little reck I what blockhead thinks me wrong. 
“ The time is out of joint.” Though! nought incite 
3ut wrath, but scorn; by Jove! I'll set it right. 
Bell Savage. 





THE STRIKE, IN THE POLICE COURTS. 
INTIMIDATING WORKMEN. 


At Clerkenwell, on the 24th, William Perham, one of 
the delegates of the masons’ committee, appeared before 
Mr. Corrie, in answer to a summons which charged him 


At Westminster, William Port and William Ward ap- 
peared on remand before Mr. Paynter, the latter on a 
charged with using unlawful and threatening language 
towards Frederick Wood, whereby he apprehended bodily 
danger. The prisoners are associated with the suciety 
men who meet at the Paviors’ Arms. — Mr. Mullins 
attended on the part of the Messrs. Trollope and 
the Association of Master Builders: and Mr. Lewis, 
jun. was engaged for the prisoners. After hearing 
evidence, Mr. Paynter committed the prisoners to take 
their trial at the Centra! Criminal Court, on the charge 
of conspiracy. They were held to bail, each in 40. and 
two sureties of 20/. each. 





Books Received. 


The Architect's and Mechanic’s Journal. New 
York: Harthill. London: Baillitre. No. L 
Oct. 1859. 


WE welcome warmly the appearance of a periodi- 
eal devoted to architecture and construction in 
America, and which, if we may judge from the 
first number, will be conducted in a manner 
befitting its object. It is of 4to. size, containing 
twenty-six pages, irrespective of advertisements, 
and is illustrated. The engravings, which are in- 
ferior at present to those to which English readers 
are nowadays accustomed, include a view of the 
Gallery of Art, now in course of erection, in the 
city of Washington, Messrs. Renwick & Auchmuty, 
architects, and a view of American House, Boston, 
| from a photograph made directly on the block, by 
{which the cost of drawing is saved. We have 
| before now urged the desirability of effecting this 
|} arrangement, and shown the difficulties that are 
jin the way. To what extent Messrs. Waters & 
|'Tilton have succeeded in obviating these, the 
specimen before us does not enable us to say. 
| We learn from the number that the American 
| Institute of Architects are about to attempt to 
diffuse a more general knowledge of architecture 
by a series of popular lectures. The following is 
| the list :— 

The Introductory Lecture: the Architecture of 
| our Time and Country—its Condition and Needs. 
By R. M. Upjohn, of New York; or Charles 
Badcock. 

On Church Architecture: the Value of Prece- 
dent, and the Modifications rendered necessary by 
,modern Usages. By L. Eidlitz, or Henry Dud- 
ley, both of New York. 

On Public Civil Architecture: Expressions of 
Nationality, or of State and Municipal Dignity, 
how embodied in it. By Thomas U. Walter; or 
| J. Renwick, jun. of New York. 

On Domestic City Architecture: the Necessities 
of To- Day, how they affect it, and how high Art 
/ should make itself felt in it. By A. Gillman, of 
| Boston; or J. C. Wells, of New York. 
| On Domestic Country Architecture. By C. 
Vaux, of New York; or R. M. Upjohn. 

On Monumental Architecture : how Appropriate 
Sentiment should be expressed by Form, and the 
| urgent Necessity of such Expression in Memorial 
| Structures. By J. W. Mould, of New York; or 
| H. Van Brunt, of Philadelphia. 
| The lectures are to be delivered, so that each 
one shall have reference to subjects—treated in a 
specific manner—which the public can appreciate, 
and feel directly interested in.” 





i 
{ 
‘ 
} 


‘* that he did, on the 1st of October, in the parish of Clerk- | 
enwell, unlawfuliy, by threats and intimidation, and by | 
molesting and obstructing William Jocelyn and others, | 





being workmen hired and employed :n their trade and | 
business by Messrs. Piper & Son, endeavour to force | 
the said William Jocelyn and others to depart from their | 
hiring and employment, contrary to the statute,” &c.— | 
Mr. Mullins appeared for the prosecution, and Mr. Roberts | 
for the defence. The court was crowded by workmen | 
and others interested in the question of the strike; and, | 
when the case was called on, Mr. Robexts said he had to | 
make an application for the postponement of the sum- | 
mons. He had before been engaged for tae working classes | 
in questions of this sort, and he had been telegraphed for | 
to attend this case, and did not arrive in town until | 
Satarday night at ten, when he saw the parties at his | 
hotel. From what be was then informed it appeared that | 
twenty men arrived from Plymouth on the Ist of October ; | 
and, on the night of that day, these men came in contact | 
with the defendant, and were spoken to. The question | 
would be whether that was a molestaiiOn or an obstruc- 

tion. Some of these men remained in London, but the 

larger portion went back to Plymouth by the persuasion 

of the persons whom they met, and those that remained 

were persuaded by the employers. Those men that re- 

mained in London he had no hope would speak the truth, 

and therefore it was necessary that the: men who had gone 
back should be brought up as witnesses. He found that 

no train went through to Piymouth on a Sunday, but the 
men were sent for and would arrive jn town to-morrow 

morning. It was under these circumstances that he had 

to ask for the case to be adjourned until to-morrow.— Mr. 

Mullins said that the strike committee had sent pickets 
down to Plymouth to pck up evidence, but they did not 

know who their witnesses would be. He could not attend 

to-morrow or any day this week, as on two of the days he 

had similar cases to attend tu. He had no objection to 

the case being adjourned until Monday next.—Mc. Corrie, 

in adjourning thecase antil that day, said that it was better 

it should be so, in order that not a saadow of suspicion 

could be raised. 





Private Bill Legislation and the Standing Orders 
of both Houses of Parliament. By 8. B. Bris- 
towe, Esq. of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at- 
law. Second edition, revised. London: Knight 
& Co. Fleet-street. 1859. 


In the preface to this volume the author states 
that it occurred to him, some time ago, that an 
edition of the “Standing Orders,” pointing out 
their origin and subsequent alterations, might be 
valuable to any one investigating the somewhat 
neglected subject of the rise and progress of pri- 
vate bill legislation, and might also be practically 
useful, not only to members selected to serve on 
committees, but to solicitors, engineers, surveyors, 
and other persons annually engaged in the pro- 
motion of private bills. He had begun to carry 
out this plan when it was suggested to him that 
the value and utility of the work would be greatly 
inereased if he gave, in a connected form, a de- 
tailed account of the steps necessary to be taken 
by the promoters and opponents of private bills, 
and of the practice of both Houses respecting them. 
The purpose of the volume may be und 
from this statement; and its utility may be ga- 
thered from the fact that, although the preface to 
the first edition is dated so recently as lst March, 
1859, a second edition is already called for. This 
edition has been revised to the end of the session 
of 1859. 
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THE BUILDER. 











A Handy Book of Villa Architecture: being a|One of the objects of the article is to show 
Series of Designs for Villa Residences in various |“ that the Gothic architecture is a destruction ;” 
Styles. By C. Wickes, Architect, Author of | the other, that the Celtic race are to be looked to 
“The Spires and Towers of England.” Thomp-!as the coming men,—the organizers of the final 


son & Co. 111, Strand. 1859. 


Tuts work, to which we drew attention on the 
appearance of the first part, has now taken the 


period :— 

“The Celts did not stop, like the Teutons and other 
races, from exhaustion, but from interruption. They 
were modifying the Roman architecture in France, as 


shape of an elegant quarto volume, containing five | Mr. Fergusson attests, when overrun by the Goths. It 
designs set forth in thirty plates. Mr. Wickes | was, again, their taste and method that gave, in the same 


gives also a skeleton specification and estimate 


country, the Gothic disorder the semblance of an order ; 
for this form, as is readily proved by the same architect, 


with each, ranging from 1,125/. to 3,625/. The | proceeded to both Germans and English from France. 
plans are very well arranged; and the whole may | Yet, while thus gratifying the angular taste of their 
be regarded as decidedly a Handy Book. Two of | ™#sters, and trying to grace it with the minute monkish 


the designs are Gothicized; three of them are 


Italian. 


filigree-work which they could relish, the French main- 
tained, against the spire, their own tower, either round 
or otherwise, and in the apses, whether double or single, 


The author announces that, in consequence of the | Some circularity. In the south, where less controlled, 


success which has attended his present endeavour, 


he contemplates publishing shortly a second series 


observes, that while the Goths must have continued to 


. | build the roof of stone from mere mechanical imitation, 


of corresponding size and price. In these it would | Since they covered it outside with a real roof of wood; 


be desirable, as no attempt is made in the pre- 
sent volume, to show the introduction of such ap- 
proved new modes of construction,—warming, ven- 
tilating, and decoration—as may be available. 


There are numerous questions in respect of im- | 








and while the Greeks had done before them exactly the 
| reverse, made the false roof of wood and the outer one of 


and superfluity, and built their roofs and domes of single, | 
circular, and shapely masonry: and, he says, their archi. | 
| tecture was the perfection of that feature. He further- | 
more adds, that ‘the Irish and the Scotch had attempted 





they reached a form quite peculiar. Mr. Fergusson well | 


MopERN Parntinas IN THE CriTy.—Those 
who go to see the new decoration of the Royal 
Exchange may as well step over the way to 
Messrs. tt’s gallery, in ’Change-alley, and 
look at Mr. Flatou’s collection of paintings. They 
will find some nice specimens of the work of 
Frith, Miss Mutrie, Faed, David Roberts, Poole, 
Linnell, F. R. Pickersgill (particularly No. 71), 
Solomon, Hook, and others. 

Tue MvsevoM or Irish Inpvustry.—The an- 
nual distribution of prizes to the students of the 
Department of Science and Art in connection 
with this Institution took place on Thursday last, 
in the presence of a numerous and influential 
assembly. Sir Robert Kane delivered an address, 
in which he gave an account of the establishment’s 
progress and the present state of the Institution. 
The lord lieutenant then distributed the prizes, 
and addressed the assembly. 





stone; the Celts of Aquitaine avoided both the ‘sham’ | 


NorrinGHam RaGcGep Scxoors.—These schools 
have been opened by the Earl of Shaftesbury. 
The exterior of the buildings is of varied coloured 
bricks: the roof is laid in colours of a geometric 
pattern. At the entrance of each school is a 


the same with boldness, till they were overruled by Gothic | wooden porch. One of the school-rooms is 45 feet 
| influence.’ Why, therefore, may not the intelligence of | long by 20 feet wide. There are two class-rooms 


oe ; UMM | the Goths of the present day overrule this misrule of their | to each school. The two school-rooms may be 
A Manual for Friendly Societies. By Charles | Mediveval ancestors, and suffer or encourage those fair thrown into one room for lectures, meetings, &c. 


9 2 ee P Menchaster nity of | commencements to proceed ?”’ ; * ‘ ° 
Hardwick, P.G.M. of Manchester Unity of Odd ? : , ~ ., | The upper portion of the interior walls is coloured 
Fellows. Routledge & Co. Farringdon-street. | The writer sneers more than once at “ the artist- | 


proved house-building that need settlement. 


* | French grey, with a margin of brown, 3 feet high 
London. 1859. from floor. Attention has been paid to light and 
ventilation. The style adopted in these buildings 
is Modernized Chromatic Byzantine. The archi- 
tect was Mr. C. H. W. Edwards, and Mr. J. 
Carrington, of Nottingham, the contractor. 

Tue “Great Grose.”—Always meeting the 
times, a lecture is given here every day and 
evening on the Arctic Regions and the fate of the 
Franklin Expedition, by which those who desire it 
may obtain in half an hour, more clear ideas of 
what has been done in respect of a North-West 
Passage, the motives which prompted the search, 
and of the site of the recent discovery of relics, 
than by a day’s reading. Dioramas without end, 
illustrating China, Japan, the Rhine, India, and 
the war in Italy, afford plenty of additional 
amusement for the shilling. Efficient exponents 
of such dioramas, by the way, appear to be less 
easily obtainable than might be supposed. 

Lapy I:ivustrators. CockayNge HatLey.— 
We have had before us an interesting volume 
descriptive of the Church of Cockayne Hatley, in 
Bedfordshire, a fourteenth-century building (it 
would seem), containing a considerable amount of 
carved woodwork of laterdate, in the shape of stalls, 
pulpit, and other fittings. The stalls formed part, 
originally, of the Abbey de l’Alne, near Charleroi, 
and were carved in 1689. The pulpit came from a 
church at Antwerp, and is dated 1559. The manor 
belongs to the family of Cust. The drawings 
in the book in question are by the daughter of 
the Hon. and Rev. N. Cust, and other ladies of 
the family. Each page of letter-press is surrounded 
by a border, cleverly formed from carving in the 
church, and there are various views and details 
nicely lithographed as well as drawn by the fair 
artists, 

Coat Dvrs anp City Improvements.—Ac- 
cording to the Chamberlain, the total amount 


THIs very useful manual treats of the history, 
present position, and social importance of friendly 
societies, including Oddfellowship and other 
affliated provident institutions of the working 
classes, comprising the gradual development of 
the science of vital statistics ; » popular exposi- 
tion of the financial laws necessary to insure 
future stability and the method of ascertaining 
the true value of the assets and liabilities; a re- 
futation of several popular objections; and sug- 
gestions for the equitable adjustment of past 
error and for the future development and expan- 
sion of these societies. 

The public importance of such a manual will be 
conceded, when it is recollected that the number 
of members comprising the friendly societies of 
Great Britain is computed to be above three 
millions. 

We have so recently treated of friendly 
societies, ancient guilds, and unions, that all we 
need now do is to call attention to this manual, 
which ought to be in the hands of all members 
and patrons of friendly societies. Were they to 
study well such a treatise, there would probably 
be fewer instances of ruinous catastrophes 
amongst them, such as that which has just 
occurred to the poor bricklayers of Manchester, 
the secretary of whose Sick and Burial Society 
has been allowed to embezzle no less than 1,4001. 
of the society’s funds, and to make his escape 
therewith doubtless out of the country at his 
leisure. 


Examples of Building Construction, intended as 
an Aide Mémoire for the Professional Man 
and the Operative. By Henry Laxton. (No.50.) 
19, Arundel-street, Strand. 


grade of intellect,” and the “ artist’s brain ;” “a 
brain not supposed to be the most cohesive pos- | 
| sible.’ With more time and space than we have | 
|at present at disposal, it might not be difficult to | 


| raise a reasonable doubt as to his qualification to 
pronounce in this respect. 


| 








Miseellanen. 


Cuvrcues IN Istinaton. — The foundation 
stone of another of the ten churches proposed to 
be built in Islington was laid on Friday last by 
Mr. Robert Hanbury, M.P. The church is dedi-% 
cated to St. Thomas. The site is in the Heming- 
ford-road, a few doors from Copenhagen-street. 
The contractor, Mr. Dove, is bound by a clause to 
finish it by June next. Already nearly 200 sittings 
are engaged. 

ASSESSMENT OF THE GREAT WesTERN Ralr- 
way.— The long-pending dispute between the 
| Great Western Railway Company and the local 
| authorities of Paddington has been brought to an 
jamicable adjustment. When the subject was 
| before the Paddington Vestry reports were pre- 
jsented, showing an extraordinary discrepancy 
| between the rateable value put upon the line by 
| Mr. Penfold and others employed on behalf of the 
parish, and the surveyors employed by the com- 
pany; the former maintaining that the rateable 

value of the property in the parish of Paddington 
was over 30,000/. whilst the latter only estimated 
its rateable value at 14,0007. A communication 
| was recently received from Mr. C, A. Saunders, 
ithe secretary of the Great Western Company, 
stating officially that, in order to settle the dis- 
pute, the directors would submit to an assessment 
of the line and property of the Great Western 
| Company in the parish of Paddington at 20,000/. 








THE present number completes the second volumeof perannum. A resolution accepting this offer was 
Mr. Laxton’s very useful work. It includes details | carried with but three dissentients. - 

of bay-window to master’s house, Leeds Grammar; Norxrotk Country SURVEYORSHIP.—The Nor- 
School, Mr. E. M. Barry, architect ; details of | folk county surveyorsbip, vacant by the retire- 
turret door and stairs, and also of windows in| ment of Mr. J. Brown, was filled up ‘on Thursday. 
organ-loft of tower, Brighton new church, with | The salary attached to the office will in future be 











details of panelling and gable crosses; Mr. H. 
Kendall, architect. In previous numbers other 
details of these two buildings were given. ‘The 
drawing of bay-window at Leeds shows usefully 
the manner in which the shutters are arranged, 
always a difficulty in large bay-windows. No. 48 
gives details of Osmaston Manor, Derbyshire, Mr. 
1. H. Stevens, architect. Every office should have 
the book. , 
VARIORUM., 
THE current number of the London Review con- 
tains a curious article entitled “The Natural 


History of Architecture,” wherein Mr. Fergusson’s | The attendance of the magistracy, in whom the 
“Handbook” is attacked, especially as to the| appointment is vested, was very numerous, and | 


order and arrangement adopted, with more bit- 


terness than the premises seem to warrant or|occupied a good deal of time. The voting was 


explain. The reviewer attributes to him a desire 
to sink “out of sight the Celtic people of these 
islands,” and thus rhapsodises :— 


** Whatever such a course might be in governments or 
politicians, the meddling of writers upon art or science is 
the last impertinence. Of these the proper spheres are 
the beautiful and the true; and where these interests are 
tampered with for policy or vulgar commerce, or a still 
more vile and vulgar condescension to rabble prejudice, 


pon = ought to forfeit all authority and even re- 


| 3002. per annum, with permission to engage in 
private practice, and, of course, there was con- 
siderable competition for the appointment, the 
| following thirty-five gentlemen appearing as can- 
| didates :—Messrs. Aicken, Barnes, Benest, Brown, 
| Buckler, Cooper, Crewe, Darhen, Dixon, Dobbin, | 
| Ellis, Etheredge, Gomm, Goodchild, Harris, Hop- 
kins, Holland, Jeckell, McLandesborough, Lance- 
field, Milbourn, Mitchell, Penrice, Phipson, 
Penning, Pickering, Plews, Poulson, Robinson, 
Shaw, Sheppard, Smith, Walker, Warburton, and 
Wardle. Many of these gentlemen are practising 
in London, and a few in the north of England. 


the proceedings, which excited much interest, 


first for five out of the thirty-five candidates, 
then for two out of five, and finally for one out 
of two. The result was as follows :— 
ist Div. 2nd Div. 3rd Div. 
Votes. Votes. Votes. 


For Mr. Phipson (Ipswich) .. 47 47 55 
For Mr. Ellis (Norwich) .... 36 30 29 
For Mr. Brown (Norwich) .. 22 20 _ 
For Mr. Buckler (Oxford) .. 20 15 —_ 
For Mr. Etheredge (Starston) 20 27 

















Mr. Phipson was accordingly declared elected. 


received for coal dues to the 5th of January, 1859, 
allowing for drawback in accordance with 13 & 14 
Vict. c. 146, was 131,650/. 15s. 4d. The duty on 
wineamounted to 4,708/.11s.: the annual charge on 
the revenues of the Corporation for public purposes 
produced 11,500/,; the duty on the admission to 
the freedom, 2714; duty on the binding of ap- 
prentices, 34/. 2s. 6d.; and profits of aqueducts, 
174/. 16s. 3d. The total of these dues, still allow- 
ing the drawback of 14,052/. 18s. amounts to 
148,339/. 5s. 1d. These moneys are in the cus- 
tody of the Chamberlain, for the “ London-bridge 
Approaches Fund,” which, in reality, is appointed 
for effecting various metropolitan improvements. 
Money has been borrowed on these dues to pay 
for various new streets, &c. 

APPLICATION OF THE ATMOSPHERIC PRIN- 
cCIPLE.—We understand that a company is formed 
(under an Act passed last session), of which the 
Marquis of Chandos, chairman of the London and 
North-Western, and Capt. Huish, the late able 
manager of that Company, are respectively the 
chairman and deputy-chairman, for the purpose of 
laying down tubes from the Post-office to Euston- 
square Station, for the rapid transmission of the 
mails, A post-office parcel it is calculated may be 
trausmitted from the Post-office to Euston-square, 
through these tubes, by means of the application 
of atmospheric pressure, in three or four minutes. 
It is also to be extended to all parts of London. 
On a small scale this plan is already in use in 
some parts of the metropolis.—Herapath. 





